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LATELY, IN AN editorial, I wrote of the many words 
to which war gives prominence. I should have added 
the words which become forgotten as war continues. 
I did not think of it because I did not think of the 
words. They were forgotten. But to-day an American 
mail came in, and in one of my letters was the term 
“ pro-British ”’. 

I looked. I stared. I said “are they still using 
that word, still thinking like that, over there ?’’ (because 
it is one of the mysteries the English do not understand 
that so many Americans go on thinking and expressing 
themselves in fashions we have discarded). There was 
no doubt about it. The word was there. A forgotten 
word. 

I stared and I thought. Gradually, I familiarized my- 
self with it again. ‘“‘ Pro-British”’ ! A word fallen into 
disuse. Something which we are not ourselves, for we 
have something bigger in hand than merely being in 
favour of ourselves. But over there... . “ The general 
feeling,” I read, “‘is that we are on your side. As pro- 
British as Roosevelt, but no more.” To be on our 
side, the side which is against Hitler-steria, against 
nazi-ness, is to be—‘‘ pro-British ”. 
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It didn’t seem good enough. My correspondent is 
distinguished, brilliant, recognized, and will not, I know, 
take it personally that I pounce on one word. That 
word jumped out at me and suggested a train of thought, 
of which I give you now the stages. 

To make the issue one of being pro-British or not 
is to reduce it, to whittle, to belittle. I speak in no 
disparaging terms of my country, and I realize that 
if you are going to be anti-Hitler, you have to be “ pro” 
something else. With no allies, to use another forgotten 
word, pro-British is all you can be if you are going to 
be anti-Hitler. But it is a misfortune to everyone that 
the issue could be at once so minimized and confused. 

There are several, and until May there were many, 
countries which have no great desire to be pro-British, 
any more than they wished to be pro-German. Again 
I speak in no disparaging terms of my country when 
I say that for years our foreign policy has not been such 
as to lead other nations inevitably or enthusiastically 
to throw in their lot with us. Efficiency counts more 
than ethics in the eyes of both world-politics and big 
business, and a machine that does what it sets out to 
do will draw the admission ‘“‘ At least it works’, 
however unpopular be its purpose. 

There were many nations, not necessarily pro-German, 
who saw no need to be pro-British. But they could not 
see further than that. They could not see that to be 
against Hitler was to be for something shared by all 
civilization, something far bigger than can be contained 
by any word of only national denomination. To be 
against Hitler was to be pro-themselves, and pro the 
next man. 


In the early stages of the war, pro the next man, in 
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terms of nations, did not work very well. “ Sauve 
qui peut’’ was the salesman’s cry, and if you asked, 
“who can?” the answer was a Swede. But we in 
the United Kingdom have had, since spring, the 
inestimable advantage of learning much. As a people, 
we are apt to be always a little behind the Times. 
Dunkirk, however, has set us just that much ahead. 
I have no doubt that it is said of us that we are a 
“Fortress Island Facing Lone Fight”. But no one 
in that island has ever felt less “lone” in their lives. 
Everyone knows now that he is richer in allies than 
he has been, because there is the next man and the next 
man and the next. And next men are each side of you, 
not on only one. Every man knows something which 
it has taken this war to teach him—that that very war 
is due to his own laziness of spirit, self-deceit and 
conceit, to a shelving of spiritual issues and an acceptance 
in statesmanship and social conditions of a shoddiness 
he would never take in, say, tailoring or housekeeping. 
Each knows, which none has previously been able to 
drill into this most unpolitically minded nation, that 
the ruffianism now rampant is the sum total of each 
one’s waste product not converted, of base elements 
repressed and not sublimated, of the wrong side of man 
uppermost or, as Priestley has admirably put it, of the 
dark face of mankind being the prevailing expression. 
We—the Englishmen, Scots, Welsh, Irish, French, 
Norwegians, Czechs, Poles, Canadians, New Zealanders, 
Australians, now making our stand in this island— 
know that we have looked into our souls, and what 
we have not liked that we have seen there, has borne 
the imprint of Satan, an imprint we recognize ; we are 
determined to do away, at last, with this split personality, 
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having seen what a split the darker side can so wantonly 
make when it gets the upper hand. We know it 
is not a war between countries, nor as some would 
have us believe among classes, but each man’s war for 
his soul. 

To talk of “ pro-British”’ at such a point is old- 
fashioned. We appreciate what held back so many 
countries from playing a part in the proceedings more 
honcurable than they may have thought we played. 
But we wish Norway, Holland and the rest had not 
been bound by such scruples. The old-fashioned phrase, 
fostered by old-fashioned suspicious thinking, led to 
their declaring themselves to be that old-fashioned 
thing, an “ally”? only when it was too late to mean 
anything but a call for help. It has led, too, to this 
number going out to a United States whose statesmen 
are suddenly openly appreciative of the British fleet, 
whilst most of our American friends seem to want 
cheering up far more than we do. It should have been 
unthinkable that New York would be considering 
A.R.P. schemes—but then it should have been unthink- 
able that Americans should ever have had to face even 


the remote possibility of living, so to speak, Unter den 
Lindbergh. 


NEWS REEL 


TO PLAN FOREIGN numbers just now is perhaps un- 
necessarily to add to the difficulties of carrying on a 
paper in war-time. Several times during the last year 
I have had to apologize for a number not turning out 
quite as I expected, owing to delay in arrival of contribu- 
tions. Mails, or the lack of them, are once more the cause 
of another number not being as national as had been 
announced. But I had held over the American material 
that I had for so long that it seemed better to use what 
I had, rather than to continue waiting for what I had not. 
For the same reason, Bryher’s article is printed, although 
incomplete. Correspondence with the author is impos- 
sible. Therefore I have been unable to receive the rest 
or even to ask permission to print what I have. For 
this I apologize. 

Such letters as have come from America have all 
commented favourably on the Journal de Guerre which 
I contrived for the French issue ; English readers (some- 
what to my surprise) have been equally appreciative 
and so, in order to continue to give American and 
other readers an account of life here which they find 
more vivid, because more intimate than most—I have 
again merged the News Reel into a more personal 
Journal, trying to translate Journal de Guerre into 


MARKING TIME 


Nursing Auxiliaries are to have an extra 35. 6d. a week. 
I raise an eyebrow. Matron, who tells me, purses a lip. 
N.A.’s are the least skilled of all grades. They need 
only have done fifty hours in a hospital—as you might 
say, less than a week of eight hours—to qualify for £2 
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a week. Assistant Nurses, who are trained, get only 
£2 5s. 7d. There is no rise for them, or for Sisters. 
Only for the N.A.’s, young girls who in many cases had 
not thought of nursing before the war. Some of them 
don’t know how to blanket-bath a patient or how to 
change his sheets while he is in bed; one gave an old 
man a shot of morphia because he groaned—but all the 
old fellow had wanted was to be turned over, being 
bony. 


a * a 


They are nice girls, and some have a genuine feeling 
for nursing. But it seems tough that skill and ex- 
perience seem to go for nothing. While the elder nurses 
remain at the old rate, the N.A.’s have a double reason 
for not bothering to complete their training. It seems 
typical, not only of war, but of our age. 

Meanwhile, I must start with a new set of figures and 
forget that £2 (minus 7d. for Health Insurance) is 
£1 19s. §d., one pound note, one ten shilling, two half 
crowns, two florins, two pennies, and I’m sorry about 
the halfpennies. Thank you. Good morning. Nurse 
Dawkins, good morning (and I shall yell if you once 
again say the money’s right, ‘‘ but only just ”’). 

* * * 


Something seemed wrong with my speech this 
morning. No one could understand me. Had I a cold? 
Was I being lazy and mumbling? Sister Wright said 
‘“ Where’s your cotton-wool?”? I asked why, what 
it should be for? She didn’t hear me. “ Where’s your 
cotton-wool?”’ she repeated, and took some out of 
her ears. “ They are testing the A.A. gun to-day. We 
all have to wear wool in our ears.” 
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So I knew why no one had heard what I’d said. Sister 
Wright came back with some wool, and I wore it, all 
day. But I don’t like that clogged undersea feeling, 
with one’s ear-drums beating like dynamos, or even like 
drums. And the gun on the front wasn’t fired. 

* * * 


I went up to London, and was in time for the first 
air-raid warning since last year (June 24th). I was alone 
in my house. Two each side of it areempty. It seemed 
absurd to go through the correct raid-routine by myself, 
since no one would know, no morale would be affected, 
if I stayed comfortably in bed. But I did—automatic- 
ally, because I was half asleep. I got up, turned on 
the bath, picked up the brief case kept packed for 
such emergencies, and went downstairs. There is no 
basement to the house. The shelter is the cupboard 
under the stairs. Two meters, many brooms, one dust- 
bin share it. I opened the door, began to move out 
the dustbin—and rebelled. Was I, a human being, a 
representative, despite all my faults, of the divine spirit 
in man, was I to put myself on the level of garbage and 
sit where the dustbin had stood, and imply there was 
no difference between us? I was not. I went back to 
bed... as usual, to be woken by the “ All Clear”’. 


* * * 


And the brief case was the wrong one. When I opened 
it next morning, it did not contain my notebook, my 
pencil, my cigarettes, barley sugar and pack of cards to 
pass the hours. I had taken my office case by mistake, 
so that if I had sat in that cupboard, all I would have 
had to beguile my spirit would have been sundry bills, 
the letter that puts one off reading the accompanying 
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manuscript for some weeks, a blunt nail file, and half 
a dog’s railway ticket. 
* * * 


As I left the train on return to the coast, those 
on the platform were looking skywards. I walked from 
the far end of the train, thinking ‘‘ how like the pictures 
of Barcelona, Warsaw, Helsinki, the white faces turned 
up.” And overhead, of course, hostile planes, chased 
by defenders. Curiously unreal, like a bullfight, being 
so far away. And I suppose, if you are in a glass- 
roofed station it is better to come out on the platform 
than not. But odd, to see them, to remember all those 
photographs of China, Spain, Finland, Holland, and 
to say, “ That has come here, now. We have reached 
that stage.” 

I rather like reaching these stages. One can tick them 
off from one’s list. Everything has three stages— 
menaced, met, dismissed. From dismissed we go on to 
the next menace, and draw strength from another over- 
come. 

When the sirens go, they are boring—not breath 
taking. I would not call this an advance, but it is an 
answer, and I am glad to find I have one. 

ate 7 * 


As to fear and actuality—take the A.A. gun. It was 
fired to-day. Friends had arrived for week-end at a 
hotel (we weren’t then an “ area” of any kind). When 
I called in, the orchestra was playing, as usual, Gondoliers, 
Snow White, and Dorothy. Then—crash ! The windows 
facing South shook. One did more than that, and went 
West. A lady who had gone in early to lunch, revolved 
through the dining-room doors, pale, handkerchief to 
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mouth. “‘ Shock,’’ said my dancing-partner. “Serve 
her right,” said the waiter, as himself served our Pimms, 
“she always gets in first to nick the best meat course.” 

“Can’t that noise be stopped?” said my hostess. 
“Sorry, madam, it’s the war.” ‘I don’t mean that 
tomfool gun, man, I mean the band. If I have to be 
deafened in one ear, I see no need to be dinned at in the 
other: * 

They’d changed the date of the firing. But had for- 
gotten to say. Well, I prefer not having cotton-wool. 
Now I know what an A.A. gun is—and my dog didn’t 
bark. 

* * % 

I have leave, and am in London. It is odd to be quiet. 
Odd, too, to be back, after a year, for a whole blessed 
two weeks, moving into another house, too, and not a 
sound o’ night. Peace, scarcely perfect but, shall we 
say ?, disarmingly apparent. Far more able are we 
to appreciate the velvet nights than this time last year. 
Through all these months, I have felt out of it, not being 
in London. But every night when I go to bed and every 
morning when I wake up, I feel I am shirking. London 
is where I belong. And yet, now I am back, I feel I 
should return to the raids. The raids will come, 
no doubt, and I don’t know what'll they’ll be like, up 
here. I do know what they are like down there, and 
somehow I feel that that’s where I should be. I don’t 
mean that I understand the wounded man who says 
only, “‘ Let me back to have a smack at ’em.”’ I lack 
courage. But I’ve got used to the Dornier drone, and 
it seems like something left undone, like prayers or 
teeth, to go to bed without it. 

a * * 
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We did have them once, here, but not many 
knew. But we, we from the coast recognize 
engines, and as I caught a taxi for a guest, I heard 
the German plane, high up. I hate to say it, but 
it’s an encouraging sound—the engine sounds so 
unconfident. You hear our planes and (whether they do 
or not is really immaterial, in noise-effect) they seem to 
race across the sky ;_ they have a triumphant tremor to 
them, quite distinct, and so distinguished, from the 
despairing intermittent drone of those insulters. Our 
sea-power wasn’t co-ordinate and authentic till affronted 
by the apparently greater Armada. It has taken the 
Luftwaffe to bring out our Air Force in its true 
colours—flying, and fine. 


* * * 


Whilst being grateful, may I not also voice something 
of the opinion which many besides one benighted nitwit 
must share at seeing the Canadians, the New Zealanders, 
the Australians, thronging London? One sees them, 
stacked in the streets, and one says, “ They are here, 
with that strange look in their eyes, and their families 
behind them. But it is our families will benefit. They 
are here to fight for us, on our own soil—why? But 
thank you.” 

Just what it is they have in their eyes, I don’t know. 
But all round the office they mill, the New Zealand 
headquarters being in the Strand, and there is at once a 
closed and a long-distance look about them. It is 
quizzical, clerical in its clarity, disillusioned in many 
ways, and yet with a certitude with the concentration 
that comes from limitation of outlook. I would say that 
what the colonial eyes say to me is, “‘ So this is what 
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we've come over to, and a whole heap of it’s out of date.” 


But there’s a wistfulness too—‘‘ and a whole heap of 
it, we haven’t got.” 
* * * 


This is an absurd street I now live in. Gipsies selling 
white heather I can take; that is a recognized racket 
worked on new occupants. That is all right. But this 
morning someone dared sing the whole of “ Will You 
Buy My Sweet Lavender”’ as if this were Hepburn’s 
Quality Street, and then a Chelsea pensioner walked by, 
on his way to church at the top of the row. 

Church parade still happens here. You look right 
and you see people bowing, hats being raised, the red 
of the veteran’s coat threading through. You look left 
and you see—our local pill-box. 

When first I saw it, 1 was annoyed. “ How dare they 
put it here ! In our street !”’ Then I realized that they 
had put it there for our protection and that I ought to 
be grateful. 

But what I like better is the notice on a tree twenty- 
five yards from it. “Road obstruction ahead.” Not 
“ fortification’, and only one of those yellow notices 
that used to dot the streets Derby-time, or Wimbledon 
time, on those days when A.A. meant Automobile 
Association, and not anti-aircraft. 

* * * 


By the sea I had got used to not being allowed on the 
front. But up here is home, and so I took the dog for his 
usual walk last night, by the river. I was warned off by 
a sentry. A very civil soldier, to whom I said, “It’s all 
right, I only blow up bridges by day.” 


* * * 
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Dogs are a problem. I don’t mean as pets, but as 
guardians of person and property. Food is all right, 
because if you have brought your dog up as you should, 
you can feed him on much which in peace time was 
wasted, and tinned animal food isn’t rationed. But 
the safeguarding of a dog isn’t easy. 

At big stores, you can buy gas-proof kennels. These 
sound very good, but it has to be remembered that the 
wooden ones can’t be decontaminated, and the metal 
are made according to weight, and not to size. A 
Borzoi weighs less than a bulldog, but it’s bigger, and 
there is no gas-kennel for that. There is not for an 
Alsatian, though that is not the biggest breed. Tough 
on my dog, it seems tougher still on collies, mastiffs, 
St. Bernards. 

* * * 

The National Canine Defence League, which gave 
me this information, gave me also a placard which, in 
return, I hang by the front door. “‘ Dogs Are Not 
Allowed in Public Shelters, but You May Bring Your 
Dog Here.” It seemed unfortunate that the day after 
I put this up, my own dog should fly at my neighbour’s. 
True, it was outside my house, but it didn’t seem a 
beginning likely to encourage enthusiastic acceptance 
of my invitation. Besides, owners of Pekes are apt to 
dislike Alsatians (as much as Alsatians do Pekes).... 
I heard myself apologizing, “he’s only a puppy,” and 
hoped my neighbour hadn’t ever seen him, standing 
six foot when on his hind legs. But she said, ‘‘ Not at 
all, mine was outside your house, and anyway they had 
toumect sometimen.s. oa. 

It seems there are still neighbours like that. The 
gipsy’s white heather has worked. 
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How typical it is of us as a nation that, when thousands 
of our children are about to be sent off as refugees, our 
own treatment of other refugees should cause a scandal. 
Small comfort to these to say that we always, I must be 
pardoned the pun, alienate those who should most be 
our friends. The Press has done well over the internment 
insult, but I find its attacks on the Minister of Informa- 
tion puerile and pusillanimous. He has made mistakes, 
as all Ministers do, but the newspapers would have 
better fulfilled their function had they reminded the 
public from how many of those committed by his 
predecessors he quickly retrieved M.O.I. 


* * * 


It was not without pleasure that I came on a Memorial 
respecting the present state of the British Press containing 
these words: ‘“‘ What shall be said of the Sunday’s 
papers?... were the pages of such papers filled with 
matter fit for the eye of a loyal subject, or of a good 
Christian, they would deserve every sort of encourage- 
ment. But when it is found, upon experience, that, with 
very few exceptions, these Sunday’s papers abound in 
nothing but the most libellous and scandalous matter, 
no one who wishes well to his country can mark the 
progress of this growing evil without the strongest 
feelings of apprehension and alarm.” 

* * * 


That memorial was made on 17th September, 1812, 
and it may be read in the Letters of George IV, edited 
by A. Aspinall for the Cambridge University Press. 
Ever since they appeared two years ago, I had intended 
to read them, but never until now had there seemed time 
to attack the three fat volumes, not one of them any 
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slimmer than the rest. But now my dog is ill, and 
as I sit with him, I read. The dog has pneumonia, no 
doubt a punishment for affrighting that Peke. There 
will be plenty of time to reach Vol. 3, as well as Vol. 2 
of the Letters, and already I have found much to lead 
me on—this, for a start, ““ we are now engaged in a war 
of a very unusual description,’ whilst the Queen of 
Wurtemburg wrote to the Prince Regent, with regard, 
it is true, to Napoleon, “ those who are not acquainted 
with the celerity of his measures know not the efforts 
his active mind employs.’ Strange it is, too, to find 
George IV talking of that Colonel Shrapnel, and to 
realize that his invention was adopted by the War Office 
as long ago as 1803. There are too many things of 
which one is ignorant, and so many books one would 
never read until tending illness gives long spells of vigil 
and by cutting one off from one world, lets one also 
into another. 
* * * 

Pay day is Friday. Before I went on leave, I was 
told that two new nurses were coming on Monday. 
So they would be paid for only four days. I worked 
that out. On my return, I found that they had not 
arrived till Wednesday, so they had two days’ salary 
to refund. But, they came from another town, they are 
the first that have, and so we pay their fares. Right. 
Work that out. Then they, and they alone of our 
nurses, pay unemployment. Work that out, too. 

There is not much doing at the hospital and their 
father is ill, so they have asked to go back. This week 
as well will not be a full one for them. They leave 
two days before pay-day. Work that... it seems to 
me that in a short week, they have managed to cause 
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more working-out than all the other nurses since the 
war started. As one of them has the name of a famous 
furnisher, I suggested she be taken away in a plain van. 


* * * 


Barley water—a vet never fails to order it, and never 
has any dog that I have nursed failed to refuse it. Still, 
I suppose it can be said that it does no harm.... 

One thinks of many things, sitting in a darkened room, 
watching for symptoms, draughts, coughs, signs of rest- 
lessness. To-day I am remembering that five years ago, 
we had just brought out our first number. A quarterly 
of more than two hundred pages had room, in that first 
issue, for work by Havelock Ellis, André Gide, Osbert 
Sitwell, Mary Butts, Jean Cassou, H. D., Horace Gregory, 
Gertrude Stein, Siegfried Sassoon, many others. I 
ponder the fate of several of them—Ellis and Mary 
Butts dead, Gide and Cassou, where? ...I turn to the 
second number, which, this month five years back, we 
were preparing. It included Dorothy M. Richardson, 
Silone, Heinrich Mann, Charles Madge, Dylan Thomas, 
Calder-Marshall, Louis Aragon—and many Americans ; 
Wallace Stevens, Marianne Moore, Marya Zaturenska, 
Jean Starr-Untermeyer, Kerker Quinn, Natan Asch, 
Hanns Sachs. Much has altered since then, but one 
thing remains the same. ‘‘ The world continues to change 
and not for the better,”’ said the Editorial and, in tones 
of mild resentment, “in the space of three months our 
article on the Chaco has become one war behind the 
times.” 

* * * 


Another anniversary—one year of this war. We have 
suffered more knocks, had crueller blows than we would 
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have believed possible that day last year when we took 
cover for the first time. But I think most of us agree that, 
trying as it may be and worse though it will become, 
we would rather be where we are now than live again 
in those anguished lulls between crises which we allowed 
to be our lot before last September. 


* Hs * 


To-morrow I shall read in the papers that our planes 
were over Germany, whilst enemy raiders attacked our 
coasts. Would it be only in a dark room, with the 
balloon barrage shining in the heat-wave beyond the 
drawn curtains, that I would be tempted to think it 
seems simpler if both sides stayed home and bombed 
themselves ? 

If it seems a lunatic query, the thought of these rival 
planes zooming past each other in the skies hardly makes 
for balanced thinking. “* Besides,’ one almost adds, 
“it is so dangerous—they might collide.” 

Perhaps it is I need the barley water. Certainly the 
dog doesn’t. 

* me * 


By now we have had them. Several times, several days. 
On the whole, to date I like raids better in London 
than where-I-was. That was Eastbourne. It was only 
when the bad raid happened there that it ceased to be 
a “South-East coast town’? and was allowed to be 
Eastbourne. I wasn’t there, I don’t go back till this 
week, but I’m told that the floor in our flat bounced 
like a carpet in the wind, the walls heaved. The windows 
didn’t break (see July news reel !), shook merely and 
the front door had a long conversation with its hinges, 
till you would have thought all Disney’s sound-staff 
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were arguing which of them was to be Donald Duck. 

This happened because a German plane fell in a road, 

three minutes off. One engine fell first, then the rest. 

The pilot jumped out, but he fell on the roof of a school. 

He was killed. Still, he’d come over to kill us—and 

he’d no right to be there. 
*” * Be 

That’s what one feels—rather as one does about 
urchins who ring one’s front door bell. No right to be 
there, and—the cheek of it. The sheer cheek of these 
turn-tail trespassers who come over, dislocate, interrupt 
mealtimes and, when it comes to it, fail as men to live 
up to the impressiveness of the machines of which they 
should be master. 

Raid us by all means, dive down and machine-gun 
our streets, that takes some doing, and if you choose 
the poorer quarters, it shows you know your way 
about (the poorer quarters will yell, they’ve less 
protection, but the answer is that it is those quarters 
who most hate what they call “inactivity ’’, meaning 
discipline of nerves, and crowd on the streets, take 
trips to neighbouring suburbs to see the damage, as 
they once took chars-a-banc to view Crumbles corpses). 

But when, in a raid, you are forced down, don’t say 
“ Will I get hurt?”’, don’t ask for a cup of tea, don’t 
say it is good to be in an English hospital—remember, 
German youth, you are hostile. You come out of 
the air. You are meant to be fearsome. Should be 
frightening. And actually are rather pee bores. 

* * 

When the sirens first went, it was they were the bores. 
Now, one says ‘“‘ Thanks”. We know where we are, 
and the ‘“ All Clear’? comes as a bit of irrelevance. 
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I don’t believe all the figures I read, and I resent the 
treatment of air-battles as a score at darts. Percentage 
of raiders brought down isn’t in the same proportion 
as the number of our planes “failed to return’. But 
what is true is that those of our men brought down 
do not behave as do the nazis we are landed with as 
prisoners. Those either bludgeon or cajole—when they 
can’t win, they whinny. What is more boring? And 
what gayer, for a nation which hates its Old School Tie 
almost as much as it wears it (and who can ever explain 
that that is why it does ?), than the tireless energy of 
these young men of the R.A.F., a body not old enough 
to be stuffy nor traditional enough to be the home of 
the stupid? Outnumbered, but never outclassed, they 
go up, not to remind us that yelping raiders are near, 
but that they are keeping them off. 
* * * 

Having taken off my hat to the R.A.F., I would like, 
while my head is still bare, to bow to those other men, 
less recognized because less spectacular in their success— 
the merchant seamen. Without even the kudos of being 
the “silent service’’, these go about their business— 
without which none of us would have the nourishment 
to go about ours. Our planes look after them, but 
without their courage, our planes would have nothing 
to convoy. 

* * * 

It is not the heroism of a few, but the anonymous 
helpfulness of the many that wages war to remove war. 
Anyone can be conspicuous in action; nerves often 
make Nansens of nancies ; but the slow slogging sweat- 
help of the seamen who haven’t R.N. on their caps is 
something to be saluted. 


A SHORT VIEW OF WALLACE STEVENS 
By JULIAN SYMONS 


WALLACE STEVENS Is the author of three books of verse, 
Harmonium, Ideas of Order, and The Man with the 
Blue Guitar, none of which has been published in this 
country. In America he is regarded as the best American- 
born poet writing to-day, next to Eliot: in England his 
work is even less respected than read. These notes are 
the basis for a more comprehensive study : their primary 
purpose is to introduce to English readers a poet remark- 
ably neglected in this country. 

Harmonium was first published in 1923; another 
edition with fourteen new poems appeared in 1931, but 
the book as a whole represents the first, and less valuable 
part of Stevens’ work. A great many of the poems are 
written in the Imagist manner, with the sharpness and 
sensitiveness characteristic of the Imagist poets, but not 
with an Imagist seriousness; most of them contain a 
slightly tittery joke, or if they do not contain a joke they 
contain a titter, something which might have been a 
joke, the idea of a joke; and the joke is on Mr. Stevens 
as much as anyone. Here are three parts of “ Thirteen 
Ways of Looking at a Blackbird ” :— 


I 


Among twenty snowy mountains, 
The only moving thing 
Was the eye of the blackbird. 


II 


I was of three minds, 
Like a tree 


In which there are three blackbirds. 
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Ill 

The blackbird whirled in the autumn winds. 

It was a small part of the pantomime. 
This is nearly very gentle, very observant, very charming: 
but it is not serious, it is in a gentlemanly way a little 
absurd. Mr. Stevens strolls through a world of rosy 
chocolate and gilt umbrellas, making little ironic notes 
on shapes and colours (“ The houses are haunted/By 
white nightgowns./None are green,/Or purple with 
green rings,/Or green with yellow rings,/Or yellow 
with blue rings.’’), and the delicacy of his taste and the 
extreme Englishness of his American accent make him 
look uncommonly like Philo Vance. This is “ The 
Surprises of the Superhuman ”’ :— 


The palais de justice of chambermaids 
Tops the horizon with its colonnades. 


If it were lost in Ubermenschlichkeit, 
Perhaps our wretched state would soon come right. 


For somehow the brave dicta of its kings 
Make more awry our faulty human things. 


Surely it is a Regie from which this cultivated American 
is flickin’ the ash? The most successful poems in 
Harmonium are those in which the necessary irony is 
least obviously self-critical, ““Le Monocle de Mon 
Oncle,” “Peter Quince at the Clavier,’? and ‘‘ The 
Comedian as the Letter C.” This last long poem is 
indeed Stevens’ most completely characteristic work, and 
conveys more nearly than any other single poem his 
skill and usual flippancy :— 


Crispin 
The lutanist of fleas, the knave, the thane, 
The ribboned stick, the bellowing breeches, cloak 
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Of China, cap of Spain, imperative haw 

Of hum, inquisitorial botanist, 

And general lexicographer of mute 

And maidenly greenhorns, now beheld himself, 
A skinny sailor peering in the sea-glass. 

What word split up in clickering syllables 

And storming under multitudinous tones 

Was name for this short-shanks in all that brunt ? 


This bears about the same relation to the best poetry 
of our time as the comedy of Lyly bears to the comedy 
of Ben Jonson. One may admire the virtuosity which is 
able to keep language on this level throughout a poem of 
more than five hundred lines: but still the whole poem 
remains a piece of virtuosity, a literary curio. Crispin 
is a comedian, he is not a serious person, and hardly a 
person even, Crispin is by his creator’s account “‘ The 
Comedian as the Letter C”’: Crispin is Mr. Stevens 
playing gracefully with the letter C and employing this 
imperative haw of hum to probe very gently beneath the 
shell of that real world which he uneasily apprehends to 
exist somewhere outside Crispin’s range: Crispin is a 
figure finally unsatisfactory, even to his creator. 


2 


Twelve years after Harmonium, Ideas of Order was 
published in a limited edition. In 1936 it was brought 
out by Knopf, with three new poems. On the dust- 
wrapper of the Knopf edition Mr. Stevens says :— 


“We think of changes occurring to-day as economic changes, 
involving political and social changes. Such changes raise 
questions of political and social order. 

“ While it is inevitable that a poet should be concerned with 
such questions, this book, although it reflects them, is primarily 
concerned with ideas of order of a different nature, as, for example, 
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the dependence of the individual, confronting the elimination of 
established ideas, on the general sense of order ; the idea of order 
created by individual concepts, as of the poet, in ‘ The Idea of 
Order at Key West’; the idea of order arising from the practice 
of any art, as of poetry, in ‘ Sailing After Lunch *.” 


This is clear, direct, and a little portentous: but the 
language of the poems in Jdeas of Order is not strikingly 
different from that of the poems in Harmonium :-— 

Why seraphim like lutanists arranged 


Above the trees ? And why the poet as 
Eternal chef d’orchestre ? 


Why indeed ? Still, Jdeas of Order represents an advance : 
it is less uselessly ironic, more accomplished all round. 
There is an increase in skill, not accompanied by any 
marked alteration in style. 

The apparatus of Stevens’ poems has changed little 
from 1923 to 1939; although he passed twelve years 
without publishing a book it is difficult to mark off his 
writing into periods, as the writing of Eliot and Yeats 
may easily (and usefully) be marked off. Harmonium 
is not noticeably less “‘ mature”’ than the later books ; 
but the title poem of The Man with the Blue Guitar, 
published in 1937, is undoubtedly Stevens’ most 
important work. This piece contains thirty-three short 
poems, written in couplets, which deal with ‘“‘ the 
incessant conjunction between things as they are and 
things imagined’’, The blue guitar, which is used as 
“a symbol of the imagination ’’ throughout the series of 
poems, is a piece of chinoiserie, as irritating as Yeats’ 
occult symbols ; yet Stevens’ writing is so skilful, and 
the alternations from poem to poem are so deft, that 
admiration overcomes irritation, and the blue guitar is 
reluctantly accepted :— 
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I cannot bring a world quite round, 


Although I patch it as I can. 


I sing a hero’s head, large eye 
And bearded bronze, but not a man, 


Although I patch him as I can 

And reach through him almost to man. 
If to serenade almost to man 

Is to miss, by that, things as they are, 


Say that it is the serenade 
Of a man that plays a blue guitar. 
That is the second poem; the third begins: ‘“ Ah, 
but to play man number one,” and touches the same 
theme a little differently; the fourth is a philosophical 


reflection :— 
So that’s life, then: things as they are? 
It picks its way on the blue guitar. 


A million people on one string ? 
And all their manner in the thing, 


And all their manner, right and wrong, 
And all their manner, weak and strong? 


The feelings crazily, craftily call, 


Like a buzzing of flies in autumn air, 


And that’s life, then: things as they are, 
This buzzing of the blue guitar. 

The subject of the poems shifts lightly and with ease 
from politics to abstract morality, from abstract morality 
to the practical use of poetry ; all the poems are written 
with the wit and care shown in the quotations given ; 
and through them all the symbol of the blue guitar is 
maintained with wonderful ingenuity. “ The Man with 
the Blue Guitar” is certainly one of the most notable 
poetic achievements of the last twenty years, an achieve- 
ment that may be compared with “‘ The Waste Land”’ 
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or “ Mauberley ”. If the language used is rarely strong, 
it is always delicate; if the images are not frequently 
powerful, they are always pleasing ; if the “ meaning ” 
is sometimes flippant, it is rarely obscure: and of how 
many contemporary poems can one say so much ? 

Stevens has published several poems in the last two 
years, poems which seem rarely to approach “ The Man 
with the Blue Guitar ”’ in wit and skill: but full comment 
on these new poems can hardly be made with justice 
until they are collected into a book. Some estimate of 
the value of his work up to 1937 may, however, be made 
the more justly because his writing shows little sign of 
further development. 

There is a point of view from which Stevens makes 
the painful experiments with language and subject- 
matter through which Eliot and Pound developed in the 
late ’teens and the early ’twenties, seem needless and even 
slightly ridiculous. For Stevens’ “ method ”’, though 
sometimes allegorical, and demanding continual attention 
on the reader’s part, successfully avoids the “ cultural- 
reference-rock-jumping ”’ difficulties of “The Waste 
Land” and the metrical and linguistic trickery of 
“Mauberley’’ and the Cantos. By using an eight- 
or ten-syllable iambic line for all his important poems, 
Stevens has been able to obtain as much variation 
as is necessary, or even desirable, in his verse. Great 
interest in the a/teration of poetic structure (distinct from 
interest in the use and application of technique), like 
that shown by Eliot and Pound in their early work, and 
less subtly by Cummings and William Carlos Williams, 
is perhaps an indication of uneasiness rather than of 
self-confidence. The introduction of radical novelties 
in poetic structure is so dangerous, it may here be pointed 
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out, that it should be attempted only after existing 
structural forms have been most carefully considered and 
rejected. I do not suppose that anyone thinks of Eliot 
and Pound primarily as craftsmen; whereas it is often 
difficult to think of Stevens as anything else. Several 
of Eliot’s early poems, and certainly Pound’s 
“ Mauberley ”, become from this point of view almost 
elaborate evasions of technical problems; there are no 
such evasions in ‘‘ Le Monocle de Mon Oncle” or “ Peter 
Quince at the Clavier”. Eliot and Pound have, in fact, 
always had something to say, and they are conscientious 
enough artists to be troubled about a way of saying it: 
an unfriendly criticism of Stevens would conclude 
that he has not much to say, but an unusual facility in 
saying it. 

Such a criticism would be over-simple; but still, 
Stevens’ weakness as a poet proceeds always from a 
point at which an idea is being communicated ; com- 
municated (from lack of a creative and critical back- 
ground) in unsuitably flippant language. A long and 
interesting article on “ The Comedian as the Letter C ” 
appeared recently in the American Southern Review. 
The writer of the article (an enthusiastic admirer of 
Stevens) concludes that the poem “tells both how a 
representative modern poet tried to change from a 
romanticist to a realist and how he adapted himself to 
his social environment. The hero’s development may 
be summarized as a passage from (1) juvenile romantic 
subjectivism, through (2) a realism almost without 
positive content, consisting merely in recognizing the 
stark realities of life, (3) an exotic realism, in which he 
sought reality in radical sensuousness, (4) a kind of 
grandiose objectivism, in which he speculated upon 
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starting a sort of local-colour movement in poetry, but 
which he presently saw as romantic, and finally, through 
(5) a disciplined realism that resulted in his accepting 
his environment on its own terms, so to speak, and 
(6) marrying and begetting children, to (7) an * indulgent 
fatalism and scepticism ’”’. If one accepts this definition, 
which is perhaps as near an estimate of the poem’s 
theme as can be made, it becomes-necessary to point out 
that there is a distressing lack of relevance between the 
language in which the poem is written, and the meaning 
which is given to that language. Nor is it possible to 
defend the poem on the ground that it is deliberately a 
comic piece. Mr. Stevens’ intention was no doubt to 
write a comic poem, but certainly not to write a flippant 
poem; yet the flippancy of the language (which has 
already been indicated) can hardly be exceeded ; and it 
is not less true now than in the eighteenth century that 
flippant language used throughout a lengthy poem must 
debase a serious theme. An elaborate faulty good taste 
mars even “ The Man with the Blue Guitar ’’ :— 


He held the world upon his nose 
And this-a-way he gave a fling. 

His robes and symbols, ai-yi-yi— 
And that-a-way he twirled the thing. 


It is a grave artistic error to attempt to convey the 
“incessant conjunction between things as they are and 
things imagined” in such terms. 

This flippancy leads naturally to Stevens’ second and 
most revealing fault. His work does not contain an 
objective view of life, nor does it express a philosophy 
of life ; it gives instead an objective view of Mr. Stevens 
in various attitudes. This view may be most valuable and 
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interesting ; it may result in valuable and interesting 
poetry; it is still a poor substitute for a view of life. 
There is not one of Stevens’ more important poems which 
does not have for its explicit or implied subject the poet 
and his poetry, rather than a consideration of man as a 
social animal. The definition of ‘‘ The Comedian as the 
Letter C” is terribly clear; poem XXII of “ The 
Man with the Blue Guitar” begins “ Poetry is the 
subject of the poem”’; and notice also “ The practice 
of any art, as of poetry”’ in the note on Jdeas of Order. 
The reader will get a clear understanding of Stevens’ 
approach to his material, and the nature of that material, 
by examining the second poem (already quoted) of 
“The Man with the Blue Guitar”’ and by asking that 
always reasonable question: What is said in this poem ? 
What is it about ? 

The poem is a statement on the poet’s part of inability 
to come to terms with the “real world”’, the world 
which is “ quite round” (lines 1/2). He writes about 
man: but his writing turns man to a formal figure, a 
“bearded bronze”? (lines 3/6). So far so bad, one could 
think, for the poet; but then comes the conclusion 
(lines 7/10) that zf inability to come to terms with the 
world, to be unable to write of men as men but only as 
bearded bronzes, is ‘‘to miss, by that, things as they 
are ’’ (there is now some doubt on that point it seems !), 
then we should say that this is “ the serenade/Of a man 
that plays a blue guitar”’. That is to say, since the blue 
guitar is “‘a symbol of imagination”, the serenade of 
a man who has imagination. So that the position finally 
posed by Mr. Stevens here is that if you have “ imagina- 
tion’, you will not be able to write about reality, about 
“things as they are”. “ Imagination”? and “ reality ” 

Cc 
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are mutually contradictory ; and this leads the “* imagina- 
tive? man, the player of the blue guitar, into all kinds 
of (poetic) difficulties, for he writes about reality at one 
remove: and like a man who sees himself reflected 
endlessly between two mirrors, he writes not about life, 
but about the poet’s reflection of life in his poetry ; 
which becomes before long the reflection of a reflection, 
and at length the reflection of a reflection of a reflection. 

“ Poetry is the subject of the poem”’: if the statement 
were true, so much the worse for poetry ; but it is not 
true, or it is not true of the best poetry. There is a 
limited sense in which poetry is the poem’s subject, that 
sense in which reading, and not reading a book, is the 
object of reading, in which being a butcher, and not 
making a living, is the object of being a butcher; but 
that is not at all what Mr. Stevens means, or it is not 
what he means in his own poetry, where poetry is too 
often the subject of the poem, with results rarely sterile, 
but sometimes absurd. 

From the failure of American literature to evolve in a 
hundred and fifty years a tradition useful to a poet 
inclined to European dandyism; from a time and a 
country absorbed in largely useless literary experiment ; 
from his own natural genius and limitations ; comes the 
work of Wallace Stevens. Eccentric and typical, 
irritating and urbane, his poems are not less readable 
than unsatisfying: and if one pays the tribute to his 
skill to say that they are always very well worth re-read- 
ing, one must make at the same time the motion of 
regret that a poet with so fine a natural genius should 
be so frequently a fribble of taste. 


NEW ENGLAND 


By SYLVIA TOWNSEND WARNER 


NEw ENGLAND SOIL is rocky. Walking in the woods 
one may find oneself confronted with a block of stone 
the size of a house; fields and pastures are enclosed 
with rough stone walls made from the boulders hauled 
or blasted out when the land was cleared; in the dry 
summer pastures if one stamps one’s foot one can hear 
the rock echo underneath. 

This underlying rockiness and projecting rockiness 
is a favourite metaphor among the exponents of New 
England. They like to think that the soil is so like the 
man, indeed the more mystical of them think that the 
rockiness of the New England character, both under- 
lying and projecting, is substantiated by and somehow 
in communion with the country. Under the New 
Englander lies the Puritan; and if you stamp on the 
pastures where the flowering of New England takes 
place the Puritan echoes from below, reverberating 
with the righteous indignation of Garrison but also 
reverberating with the Blue Laws. 

The fact that the Puritans originated in a comparatively 
rockless landscape, the probability that most of the 
Pilgrim Fathers never set eyes on a sizable rock till 
they crossed the Atlantic, does not qualify this persuasion. 
Between the immemorial rock and a late variety of 
religious thinking the marriage was made in heaven, and 
is indissoluble. Super hance petram edificabo ecclesiam 
meam. 

This insistence on rock, this suggestion of a land- 
scape predominantly austere and bony, does not prepare 
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the English visitor to New England for his first impres- 
sion: which will be, almost certainly, that he cannot 
see the rocks for the trees. He finds a landscape 
inveterately wooded, where men live in wooden houses 
and worship in wooden churches and where the original 
forest obstinately reasserts itself, springs up again in 
second and third and twentieth growths, debates every 
clearing, and is a menace to lawns and golf-courses. 
Rocks can be heaped into walls, kept-down in cellars : 
woods are not so easily disposed of. 

And so the legendary New Englander, the man of 
rock, seems a less striking, less significant figure than 
the man with the axe, the newcomer desperately hewing 
down trees one by one in a landscape armoured with 
timber, fencing and roofing and warming himself with 
shreds hacked from the enemy, and acutely aware that 
the landscape so uncongenial to him is hand in glove 
with the snake, the bear, the fever, and the Indian. 
Even now, when the Appalachian trail is marked for 
hikers and provided with first-aid stations against 
snake-bite, and camping in the woods is a popular 
holiday, a smell of the old fear still hangs in the wood- 
lands. People still get lost every holiday season, and 
some are not found, or when found are out of their 
wits. 

“ Right from State 4 is the blue-marked Dark Entry 
Trail, a route taken by hikers to the dead end of Dark 
Entry or Owlsbury, a rough hillside cloaked with 
hemlock, pine, and laurel. No road, other than a pack- 
horse trail, ever penetrated this forbidding region. 
Tradition tells of a man who built a cabin in this wilder- 
ness. After an absence of two days, in which he tramped 
to a village for supplies, he returned to find his wife 
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a raving maniac, driven mad by some terrifying 
experiences which she was never able to relate.” } 

Trees overhead as much as rock underfoot must have 
conditioned the English settlers. But the exponents of 
the New England character and—with a few notable 
exceptions—the New England writers, prefer to stand 
by the rock. Doubtless the Puritans found the rock 
more creditable. The rock develops characteristics 
purely respectable: sturdy industry, matter-of-factness, 
thrift, the self-respecting individualism that is based on 
a good cellar-hole, unfailing foundation and store- 
room even if the house above it be made of wood. 
But the forest can develop undesirable qualities, the 
fatalism of solitude, the fear that breeds hysteria and 
mass fanaticism, or that suspect form of individualism 
which is called shiftlessness. How a good rocky New 
England character can be perverted by the forest Thoreau 
exemplified to the householders of Concord. Even 
more under the forest-spell was Hawthorne who, with 
half the courage of Thoreau, went much deeper into 
Dark Entry. If Thoreau went because he would, 
Hawthorne went because he must, because he could 
not keep out. It needed a later generation to produce 
a New England writer who walks in the woods as 
naturally as the Indian, who can abandon his mind 
without conscience to “the sameness of the wood”, 
and “‘ the same leaves over and over again”’, and “ the 
slow smokeless burning of decay ”’. 

It is accidental to the matter that Robert Frost should 
be a better poet than Amy Lowell, whose Last Wind 
is par excellence rocky. But while bearing this in mind 
a comparative reading of the two suggests that the 
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better poet has also the richer poetical material. In 
Frost’s poetry one is always conscious of recesses, 
unfathomable possibilities of mood and action. The 
deepest recess in East Wind is of a cupboard nature, 
and contains only what has been stored there. It may 
be a gravestone, preserves put by so long ago that they 
have turned to the wildest poisons, family traits reduced 
by time to family curses; but they were put there. 
And just as turning out a cupboard has more entertain- 
ment value than walking in a wood there is more subject 
matter, per se, for the rocky school. 

There is also more opportunity for sentiment. 

“‘ Fragile as a chiney plate 
An’ bright an’ tidy as a June pink in sunshine.” 

These lines are typical of the sentiment of the rocky 
school with its insistence on traditional strength of 
will and character worn thin by time and rubbed thinner 
by constant scouring. In the work of Mary Wilkins, 
in Ethan Frome (which owes more than its admirers 
admit to the earlier lady), this New England sentiment 
attains a genuine distinction, and is impressive, though 
spinsterish. In the ordinary examples of this kind the 
quality becomes merely missish. However, the rocky 
school is a very well-attended academy. American 
magazines, American publishers’ lists, are full of stories 
about some intensely idiosyncratic old woman or dour 
farming family, chips of the old rock, thorny splinters 
of the Mayflower, dowered, all of them, with rigid 
principles, family bygones, and a dry humour. 

But the accent falls increasingly on family bygones. 

For when the visitor to New England has recovered 
from the shock of finding so many trees he proceeds 
to the further shock of finding so few New Englanders 
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—at least, what he has been taught to consider New 
Englanders. Here are the white-painted farmhouses, 
the shading maples, the red barns, the silos, just as in 
the pictures; but the names on the mailboxes are——as 
one says—foreign names. Here is the fishing-port, 
and the artists spending their summer vacation painting 
the old-salt scenery of Maine; but when he leaves the 
holiday quarter and reaches the fishy part of the town 
the population is Portuguese. Here are the old industrial 
centres, bringing forth their watches or their felt hats, 
their paper or textiles, just as the guide-book said ; 
but the workers leaving the factories are Poles, or French 
maybe, and the New England Sabbath displays streams 
of people going to the Roman Catholic church. Here 
is Yale, with its college buildings ; and into this nursery 
of New England culture from the surrounding New 
Haven blows an air redolent of cooking with oil and 
garlic, and the cinemas are advertising in Italian. 

About this time, too, it may occur to him that of 
the two names from New England most universally 
spoken during his lifetime one was Sacco and the other 
Vanzetti. 

For the New England soil, so admirably rocky, is 
an ungrateful soil to till, and with the opening of the 
west began a steady movement to more rewarding acres. 
The old stock ceased to replenish the land, instead of 
remaining to work the family holding or man the 
developing industries the young went west. The rock, 
and the Blue Laws, and the aristocracy of birth and 
culture remained, and to the geologist and the person 
moving in good society little might seem changed ; 
but between the aristocracy and the rock the migration 
of the ordinary working New Englander left a gap— 
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that was filled, and still is, by newcomers from the 
continent of Europe. 

“ Connecticut’s population, like that of Massachusetts 
and Rhode Island, is composed largely of people either 
born abroad or born in this country of foreign parentage. 
According to the U.S. Census figures of 1930, only 
34°1 per cent of the State’s present population is of 
native parentage, and this small percentage includes 
many persons only one generation removed from foreign 
origin sat 

To this immigration of workers has been added in 
the last ten years a small but socially-operative immigra- 
tion of idlers. New England is a natural playground 
for New York City, and when the slump compelled 
people to cut down expenses by moving to the country 
the natural playground became a natural suburb. One 
could not have a better retiring-room for the diminished 
wealthy. Apart from its amenities : small-scale distances, 
good roads, good climate, large choice of sturdy disused 
farm-houses and agreeable little towns, New England 
possesses the charms of its past, the quality called back- 
ground; and a background at that peculiarly well- 
suited for people compelled to cut down expenses. 
The background of Virginia, say, would make 
economizing a shabby agony; but in New England 
economy can wear the guise of fitting into the picture, 
loyally living-up to a fine old tradition. 

This top-dressing of settlers, immunized by their 
circumstances from both rock and forest, developed 
a cult of New England—a cult of its secondary character- 
istics. Local bygones, quilts, maplewood, Shaker 
furniture and Victorian-Gothic fretwork, were ardently 
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collected; local by-products, herbs, maple-sugar, 
chowders, were conscientiously “ taken-up”’. The old 
regional piety, genuine and persistent, was doubled 
by an imported devotion, and within a mile of each 
other Mrs. Cooper was making wild-grape jelly the 
way she’d always done and Mrs. Hooper was making 
her first brew of it in imitation of Mrs. Cooper’s great- 
grandmother. 

Such revivalism is common to many countries. But 
as a rule its attentions are applied to folkways either 
dead or so nearly dying that no artificial respiration 
can affect them. In New England the artificial respira- 
tion was applied to traditions that had grown thin but 
were still alive: one can only describe the result as 
puffed-up. Middle-class New Englanders are very 
sensibly and traditionally making what they can from 
the demand for land, jam, and bygones. But the fragile 
New England aristocracy is nothing but a loser. For 
they too had a tradition, not only of folkways, but of 
a culture inheritedly eclectic and outward-looking ; 
and this seems to be irretrievably mislaid imported 
regionalism. 

If the old New England is to survive as something 
more than the material of museums, guide-books, and 
replica factories, it must be through the newcomers 
from Europe. In many respects the traditions are 
safest in their hands. As working immigrants, still 
able to remember a past across the Atlantic, they are 
nearer to the original settlers than many of those who 
trace an unbroken pedigree back to the Bay Settlement. 
Their relations with the rock and the forest are actual, 
not legendary or literary. There are not many puritans 
among them, and their ambitions towards a good life 
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lead them to experiment with vineyards rather than 
with the winepress of the Lord. But not all the English 
settlers of New England went there for reasons of 
religion; economic causes dispatched many of the 
small fry, and probably there is as much political con- 
viction beneath recent immigration as there was religious 
conviction beneath the original settlements. Meanwhile, 
though it is natural and interesting to speculate on the 
survival of the New England tradition in their hands 
it is essential to remember that if it does so survive 
it will be casually, and as something inherent in the 
conditions of the country; in other words, for being 
something enduring, not for being something old. 
If it does so survive it will come out looking very 
different. There will be more forest in it, I surmise, 
and less rock. It would be considerably more recognizable 
to those who framed it than to those who now expound it. 


MY INTRODUCTION TO AMERICA 
By BRYHER 


(These are the opening pages of an article on American ports, 
which was to have been printed in full. Owing to European con- 
ditions, the rest has not been received at time of going to press.— 
Editor.) 

IN 1913 I fell in love with America. 

It was my first love affair and I have never gotten 
over it. I shall never see calmly, clouds playing humming 
birds round skyscrapers. I love them, I hate them, but 
I am prouder that I wrote in 1917, “the future of 
English is in American hands,” while bombs were 
dropping on the London streets, than of anything I 
have done. People laughed and called me crazy, “ you 
will grow out of this enthusiasm’ was their favourite 
phrase but though I exaggerated impetuously—I was 
young—somehow through some instinct for life, I was 
correct. 

I knew nothing then about the States. They had no 
history. Egypt and Carthage had been at my life’s 
beginning and I was accustomed to move easily among 
thousands of years. I had heard vaguely of Washington 
and Lincoln, accidently we had lost ‘the colonies” 
through some bad generals, there had been an inventor 
of Pullman cars and a strange substance, was it perhaps 
Canadian, called “‘ maple sugar”’. Redskin stories had 
never interested me, I preferred whalers, and Fennimore 
Cooper had seemed unbearably dull. 

I approached America therefore in quite an unorthodox 
way, through day-dreaming and poetry. For years 
I had lived among the Elizabethans, I spoke seventeenth 
century English to myself (from which so much of 
later American derives) but I was not in Elizabeth’s 
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England, able to mend my fortunes by a trip to Virginia, 
but in a prim and actual world of ladies in narrow silk 
skirts with immense hats, with this and the other thing 
not being ladylike. The park was warm, the sky was 
gay. My head was full of poems but I had no rhythms 
to put my words to, I had feelings but no ideas. I seemed 
always, save when I read, to be walking in a half world 
with no horizon of possible escape. Then, somehow, 
I heard that in America miracles happened. Girls had 
Obs. 

If I could earn my living, I would be free, I would 
have the right to say what I thought. I should not 
have to pretend to agree with people who made fun of 
me, just because, having a skirt on, I was a mere serf, 
without rights. I could stay out on the fishing ships 
all night in holiday time, crawl up the thrift-threaded 
cliffs instead of going home to lunch. At this propitious 
moment a copy of Des Jmagistes fell into my hands, 
It was June, 1914. 

It is impossible for me to describe the impact of the 
book, few others have had so direct an influence on me. 
All literature till then had been made up of reading and 
watching ; this was the present in which I could share, 
actively, myself. The American poets had three things 
that their English comrades lacked. They were young, 
they were enthusiastic, they were not ashamed of either, 
and their words had rhythm. I was unmoved by wan 
moonlight dripping over tapestries but when a car 
swung round the corner, like a dinosaur, that was 
poetry. Icouldn’t write like an Elizabethan but I could, 
and did, feel like the little boy in puffed trunks and a 
ruff, that was sketched on the margin of a seventeenth 
century Latin grammar. 
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I ordered books. Sometimes I waited six months for 
them, so many parcels went down under the torpedoes. 
I remember handling the brown paper and the string, 
wondering what that land was really like “ west where 
there was no war’’. Wallace Stevens, Marianne Moore, 
H. D. Robert Frost, Ezra Pound, T. S. Eliot, Conrad 
Aiken, Amy Lowell, Robinson, Sandburg, Lindsay, 
Harriet Monroe, became familiar names. Turning over 
the pages now of Mr. Benet and Mr. Pearson’s Anthology 
of American Literature,t 1 see lines that simply were 
never just print to me but part of my own life. 

“‘ Something there is that doesn’t love a wall, 
that sends the frozen-ground-swell under it” 
that was Robert Frost but it was also scrambling down 
a Welsh hill on a cold night from one loose boulder 
barricade to the other ; 
* fluxions of yellow and dusk on the waters 
make a wide dreaming pansy of an old pond in the night.” 
Perhaps I shall remember this is Sandburg but I am more 
likely to see the old dew-pond on the top of the Downs 
and hear myself saying “isn’t the war ever going to 
encdta: 

It was a very different world, the England of the last 
war, still, except for the few, ruled firmly by Victorian 
tradition. To walk was a religion; if we tramped or 
sailed or took up mildly the lesser sports, we were 
sometimes loosed without a chaperone. It sharpened 
our observation for we had to watch that we were not 
overheard, whilst we discussed forbidden things, 
freedom, work, would it ever be possible to travel 

1 The Oxford Anthology of American Literature. Selected and edited by 


William Rose Benet and Norman Holmes Pearson. Oxford University 
Press, New York. $6. 
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alone? So we noticed that waves did not just ripple 
or crash but came up to the rocks in a thousand fashions, 
that it was impossible to count the varying movements 
of the winds. 

There was nothing of this in Georgian poetry, which 
seemed preoccupied with death, usually in sonnet form. 
We read and read, and could not remember a line or 
thought afterwards. How different it was with the 
Americans ; they wrote 

The fog comes 
on little cat feet 
or 
You will draw back 
and the ripple on the sand-shelf 
will be witness of your track. 
O privet-white, you will paint 
the lintel of wet sand with froth. 
These were things that happened about me and to me, 
growing, said in a form that the ears had been listening 
for, that the mind, half a lifetime later, could not forget. 

Sometimes my judgment was wrong. I was indifferent 
to Vachel Lindsay, whose verse-forms seemed to me 
coarse and careless. I had had no experience then of 
small-town America, nor could I guess, I had never 
dashed about with a group, that he was expressing a 
genuine exuberance and vitality in much the same way 
that the old Finns wrote down their primitive songs 
and with just as native an idiom. I would rate him 
now much higher but I was too trained in purely 
European complexity in 1917 to have any idea of what 
he was trying to create. I perceived then only the 
external gallop of the verses. 

Eliot left me cold. I read Prufrock grimly and wanted 
to kick him. I was in revolt against just such tiredness 
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and denial. I could not afford disillusionment, not 
with food cards, sinking ships, carrying a white news- 
paper for protection in the darkness. Eliot was American 
only in the passion of his aridity and the polish of his 
phrases that were in such contrast to the loose amateurish- 
ness affected by the Georgians. With the years, I have 
understood him better, but with the head only, not the 
heart ; he still seems to belong to a period I prefer to 
forget. 

It was the same with Pound. I liked the way he 
used words but I did not want to hear another syllable 
about troubadours. His constant exhortations to study 
European culture left me unmoved, what excited me 
was the power and the possibility of the States. I read 
his poems over and over again but always with the 
lurking fear that if I wrote myself I should get just 
that tinge of colour derivative from wide reading, instead 
of direct, new expression. Yet he knew magnificently 
how to use English. 

I had to be shown Marianne Moore but once I 
discovered 

“ wade 
through black jade 
of the crow-blue mussel-shells ” 
I was her prisoner for life. She keeps the Zoological 
Gardens that are, or should be, the Sunday refuge for 
all poets where they can watch the patterns of all curious 
things, the meditative flamingo deciding suddenly to 
walk, the immobility of the kangaroo day-dreaming in 
the midst of a jump, the rustling swiftness of the jerboa. 
In her is the agelessness of a primeval moment, each line 
requiring contemplation, all her work continuing from 
what she has last set down so that titles seem unnecessary. 
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Wallace Stevens looked at people much as Marianne 
Moore looked at animals. He was gay where she was 
controlled, tragic where she was calm. How the pattern 
of his words got into one’s head! Why has no one 
seen that he was forerunner of all surrealistes, throwing 
an absurd but apt comparison, snatched from candy 
tray or poster, into the midst of beautiful and abstract 
lines? E. E. Cummings again was a later discovery 
but who else in recent times has written so perfectly of 
that single moment when adolescence recognizes itself 
to lose itself in the same second ? 

I enjoyed Robinson though feeling him to be a 
novelist manqué, very young in his philosophy though 
the oldest of the group in years, but the Spoon River 
of Masters suffered in comparison with the just published 
Un Etre en Marche by Romains with which I compared 
it. In both instances my European training prevented 
me from seeing these writers in relationship to their 
environment. 

I plunged into Fletcher’s experiments with rhymed 
prose, knowing them to derive in part from French but 
unaware then of their ancestry, medieval Latin with 
“like endings”. I subscribed to Poetry, followed 
Harriet Monroe’s stubborn fight to win an audience 
for what was rightly described as the American 
renaissance. There were Elinor Wylie’s poems that 
seemed blossoms on a winter tree; William Carlos 
Williams who painted boldly frescoes and carefully, 
miniature landscapes; Conrad Aiken, who let an 
English looseness invade his sequences that still had 
something of the Boston wind. 


(Zo be continued) 


PORN: 


WHAT MATHILDA BLUETHORNE 
WROTE TO CHARM THE WEATHER 


IF THE LAST letter had not been lost, 

it would be proof that he was still alive, 

his face the sundial 

in a brickwalled garden, 

where snow fell in mid-March and April trees 
were touched with frost. 


She had written: ‘“ Your Uncle David 

waked me last night to say he was not unhappy, 

that he remembered everything, the Indian 

village, the entire city, before it grew: 

how deep sea blue the lake was, how calm the river ! 

before he had been born, as if he had seen it then, 

and our America an earth-green hemisphere ! 

before that cast-iron imitation Lief Ericson stood in the 
park 

to stare at places that it never saw... .” 

“|. . He was like a boy,” she wrote, “ who had suddenly 
stopped laughing 

at a joke he could not understand, 

saying everything was clear, was beautiful, 

or would be, if he could sleep now as he had slept for 
eighty years, 

that he was not an old man now, but could go on living 

twenty years beyond his time without a friend, 

that I was not old and thin and deaf, 

D 
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that to-morrow morning he would be better 

than he had been better each morning of his life, 
each day the new world at his door, 

each evening the world’s end....” 


“  ..It was as though he were like his father 
who had crossed the sea to find each year 
a new home for a new bride... .” 


“|. . He would walk to the lake again to see the weather 

and leave me here 

to read Emerson aloud to the square piano in the back 
room, 

or to hire a boy to cut the lawn, 

or to have someone take photographs of the front 
parlour : 

The Atlantic Monthlies are still there and the black 
letter Bible 

that he had read before anyone in town 

knew what old spelling meant. 

They are all here as we have left them, 

as when I said: 

“Don’t touch those portraits on the wall, 

it is enough to feel them sitting where you are 

remarkably alive among the dead’... .” 

“...If I had not been his wife so many years 

perhaps I would not know that things undone 

remain undone... .” 


And what she said was written as if one saw 
the illuminated life-size image of what he was 
deathless above his body in a chair, 
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that was himself and yet was like a mother 
above the sleeping body of her son 

who says: “I am the voice within your heart, 
the warning of a footstep on the stairs, 

the wordless echo and its return 

until the dream-lit smile becomes a mask of tears. 


“You shall turn always 
where the winged fountain sways beneath the cross 
east from the river, down the convent walk, 
the chapel voices mingling with the bells, 
as if it were always late afternoon, 
always the last step home, as if you had almost said, 
‘I have crossed this threshold a hundred million familiar 

times before 
where doors stand open to the dark 
behind me, it is always time to rest, 
perhaps to read Who’s Who, my work unwritten’ 


“night risen through quiet, long, warm August air 
through fallen hours where the body sleeps alone 
filling the veins with peace where midnight closes 
out wars and the inventions of wars and faces 

of the poor and the distant ringing of the phone... 


“until there is no sound but a voice saying 

where is the child sleeping ? 

where is the death of a lost daughter ? 

until the fair head of a child is seen through branches 
of the old lilac forest in the backyard 

golden among green, the white hand thrust through 


leaves, 
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summer blue eyes in shadow and her laughter 

until all blood seems to flow inward to the heart and 
all vision 

is memory of a white dress in lamplight, 

or a grey travelling suit, a Gladstone bag, a pale gloved 
hand 

and a last turning of a girl’s head over her left shoulder 


in the dark front hall. 


“If you had not feared to have a son, 

what would it have been, David, 

the creature unshaved like a genius on the top floor, 

whom no pity nor kindness nor your tears deny, 

nor metaphysics turn to light nor Bergson nor Henry 
George, 

nor Dostoyevsky nor Count Roland clasping 

the right hand of God nor Ellen Key— 

who knew the end of the world was very near, 

who saw its own head in a glass 

weeping its tears of blood and no reply 

from the dark lips, only the fall 

of its body into dust and the noise 

of a bird’s song entering the door. 


“‘ And is it true that when a man has lived too long 
error within error lives 


deeper than love or sleep? 


“ And beyond the stone terraces of walled estates for 
rent, 

and beyond the foundries in the valley that are shut 
down, 
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is it because a man is left alone, 
or is it progress or poverty that is the proof of wrong ? 
that leaves him naked to his memories... .” 


That was what she meant and if I could find the letter, 

it would be there: she said it was wonderful 

to see him almost happy, even in bad weather, 

nor did he worry about his father’s grave that he could 
not find, 

or whether he had died at midnight or as the sun rose 
red 

on a grey-skied morning. 


HORACE GREGORY 


RIGORISTS 


““ WE SAW REINDEER 
browsing,” a friend who’d been in Lapland, said ; 
‘finding their own food; they are adapted 


to scant reino 
or pasture, yet they can run eleven 
miles in fifty minutes; the feet spread when 


the snow is soft, 
and act as snow-shoes. They are rigorists 
even if cutwork exteriorists 


of Lapland and 
Siberia elaborate the trace 
or saddle-girth with saw-tooth leather lace. 
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One looked at us 
with a firm face part brown, part white; a queen 
of alpine flowers. Santa Claus’ reindeer, seen 


at last, had grey- 
brown fur, with a neck like edelweiss or 
lion’s foot—leontopodium more 


exactly.” And 
this candalabrum-headed ornament 
for a place where ornaments are scarce—sent 


to Alaska— 
was a gift preventing the extinction 
of the Esquimaux ; a stubborn race, gone 


but for it—for 
it, imported by a missionary, 
fervent man. Its firm face is augury. 


MARIANNE MOORE 


A GLASS-RIBBED NEST 


FOR AUTHORITIES WHOSE hopes 
are shaped by mercenaries ? 
Writers ensnared by 
tea-time fame and by 
commuters’ comforts? Not for these 
the paper nautilus 
constructs her thin glass shell. 
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Giving her perishable 
souvenir of hope, a dull 
white outside and smooth- 
edged inner surface 
glossy as the sea, the watchful, 
the tense mother, clutches 
it, scarcely leaving or 


eating till the eggs are hatched. 
Buried eight-fold in her eight 
arms, for she is in 
a sense a devil- 
fish, her glass ramshorn-cradled freight 
is hid but is not crushed. 
As Hercules, bitten 


by a crab loyal to the hydra, 
was hindered to succeed, 
the intensively 
watched eggs coming from 
the shell, free it when they are freed— 
leaving its wasp-nest flaws 
of white on white, and close- 


laid Ionic chiton-folds 
like the lines in the mane of 
a Parthenon horse, 
round which the arms had 
wound themselves as if they knew love 
is the only fortress 
strong enough to trust to. 


MARIANNE MOORE 
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THE SOUL AND BODY OF JOHN 
BROWN 


Multitudes, multitudes in the valley of decision ! 
Joel iv, 14. 


His LIFE 1s in the body of the living. 

When they hanged him the first time, his image leaped 
into the blackened air. His grave was the floating faces 
of the crowd, and he refused them in release, 

rose open-eyed to autumn, a fanatic 

beacon of fierceness leaping to meet them there, 
match the white prophets of the storm, 

the streaming meteors of the war. 


Dreaming Ezekiel, threaten me alive ! 


Scissors ! Why don’t you rip up that guitar ? 
Or must we listen to those blistering strings ? 


The trial of heroes follows their execution. The striding 

wind of western nations carried new rain, new lightning, 

destroyed in magnificence with noon shining straight 
down, 

swaying the fiery pines——He wanted freedom. Could 
not himself be free 

until more grace reached a corroded world. Our guilt 
his own. 

Under the cloak of the century drops the trap— 


There ! tall in October’s fruition-fire stand 
three images of himself, one as he stood on the ground, 
one as he stood on sudden air, the third 
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receding to our fatal topmost hills 
faded through dying altitudes, and low 
through faces living under the dregs of the air, 
deprived childhood and thwarted youth and change: 
fantastic sweetness gone to rags 
and incorruptible anger blurred by age. 


Compel the steps of lovers, watch them lie silvery 

attractive in naked embrace over the brilliant gorge, 

and open them to love: enlarge their welcome 

to sharp-faced countrysides, vicious familiar windows 

where lopped-off worlds say J am promise, holding 

the stopgap slogans of a thin season offering only 

the false initials, blind address, dummy name— 

enemies who reply in smiles, mild slavers, moderate 
whores. 

There is a gorge to remember, where the soldiers came 

in a terrible answer of lechery after death. 

He said at last, with a living perfect look, 

“‘T designed to have done the same thing again 

on a larger scale.” Sleepless, he sees his tree 

grow in the land, a wish to leap these mountains. 

They are not mountains, but men and women sleeping. 


O my scene! my mother ! 
America who offers many births. 


Over the tiers of barriers, compel the steps of armies 
who will arrive with horizon sharpness rising 

in quick embrace toward the people who greet them, love 
faltering in our hills among the symptoms of ice, 
small lights of the shifting winter, the rapid snow-blue 


Stars. 
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This must be done by armies. Nothing is free.—He 
knows direct attacks, refuses to speak again, 
‘Tf I tell them the truth, 
they will say I speak in symbols.” 


White rhetoric of landscapes gives him his nakedness 

reflected in counties of naked who shiver and stare at 
fires 

their backs to the face that unrolls new worlds around 
them. 

They go down the valleys. They shamble in the streets. 

Blind to the sun-storming image echoed in their eyes. 

They dread the surface of their victim life, 

lying helpless and savage in shade parks, 

asking the towers only what beggars dare : 
food, fire, water, and air. 

Spring: the great hieroglyph: the mighty, whose 
first hour 

collects the winter invalids, whose cloudless 

pastures train swarms of mutable apple-trees 

to blond delusions of light, the touch of whiter 

more memorable breasts each evening, the resistant 

male shoulders riding under sold terrible eyes. 

The soldier-face persists, the victorious head 

kissing those breasts asks for more miracles— 


Untarnished hair ! Set them free ! “ Without the snap 
of a gun—”’ 
More failures—but the season is a garden after sickness ; 
Then the song begins, 
“ The clearing of the sky 
brings fullness to heroes— 
Call Death out of the city 
and ring the summer in.” 
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Whether they sleep alone. Whether they understand 
darkness 
of mine or tunnel or store. Whether they lay branches 
with Western skill to entice their visions out of fire. 
Whether she lie awake, whether he walk in guilt 
down murdered corridors, leaving no fingerprints. 
Whether he weaken searching for power in pamphlets, 
or shut out every fantasy but the fragile eyelid to 
commemorate delight... 
They believe in their dreams. 


They more and more, secretly, tell their dreams. 
They listen oftener for certain words, look deeper 
in faces for features of one remembered image. 
They almost forget the face. They cannot miss the look. 
It waits until faces have gathered darkness, 
and country guitars a wide and subtle music. 
It rouses love. It has mastered its origin: 
Death was its method. It will surpass its 
furious birth when it is known again. 


Dreaming Ezekiel, threaten me alive ! 


Greengrown with the sun on it. All the living summer. 
They tell their dreams on the cool hill reclining, 
After the daytime gestures repeat the toothless cannon, 
the spite of tractors over a salvable field. 

The cities of horror are down. These are called born, 
and Hungry Hill’s to them a plain again. 

They stand in the factory, deal out identical 

gestures of reaching—cathedral-colour-rose 

resumes the bricks as the walls go leaning—bend 
away from the windows, blank in bellwavering air, 
reach out, mechanical cat’s-claw reaping sky. 
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I know your face, deepdrowned 
prophet, and seablown eyes. 


Darkflowing peoples. A tall tree, Prophet, fallen, 
your arms in their flesh laid on the mountains, all 
your branches in the scattered valleys down. 

Your boughs lie broken in channels of the land, 
dim anniversaries written on many clouds. 

There is no partial help. Lost in the face of a child, 
lost in the factory repetitions, lost 

on the steel plateaux, in a ghost distorted. 

Calling More Life. In all the harm calling. 
Pointing disaster of death and lifting up the bone, 
heroic drug and the intoxication gone. 


I see your mouth calling 
before the words arrive. 


The strings repeat it, buzz of guitars, a streamy 
summernoon song, the whitelight of the meaning 
filling American valleys. More life, saying, this rich, 
this hatred, this Hallelloo—risk it upon yourselves. 
Free all the dangers of promise, clear the image 

of freedom for the body of the world.— 

After the tree is fallen and has become the land, 
when the hand in the earth declined rises and touches air, 
after the walls go down and all the faces turn, 

the diamond shoals of eyes demanding life 

deep in the prophet eyes, a wish to be again 
threatened alive, in agonies of decision 

part of the nation of a fanatic sun. 


MURIEL RUKEYSER 
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WINTER CHORUS 


1st Chorus. 
Two WINTERS COME in one this year: 
The wind thrusts fingers through our fear, 
Curves its palms into our walls, 
And whistles and rumbles along the halls. 


Where grass was feathers for our beds 
The snow makes pillows for our heads: 
We are Winter worn, 

Wind torn, 

Despair 

Leaps in the air, 

Falls down 

Like a clown 

We saw at a fair 

Long, long ago. 


2nd Chorus. 
Our bellies are large with the wind in them ; 
Our children are giddy for the taste of bread ; 
Our tables and chairs are thrown on the street : 
And we walk with Winter shoes on our feet. 
We are Winter worn, 
Wind torn, 
Despair 
Leaps in the air. 


Both. 
“The Lord will provide”’ is only an echo 
Whispering in and out of these Winter branches. 


Where are the fertile days? 
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1st Chorus. 
Have the orchards gone to seed ? 


and Chorus. 
Have the storehouses burned to ashes on the ground P 
How long shall our feet bleed ? 


1st Chorus. 
How long shall our feet bleed and change 
The colour of the city snow ? 


2nd Chorus. 
How long will our children cry out 
In the night with hunger awake on their bellies ? 


1st Chorus. 
Where is bread ? 


2nd Chorus. 
Where is shelter ? 


Both. 
Where is CHRIST? 


OWEN DODSON 


MRS. TOTTING’S PEACOCKS 
By ELIZABETH JOHNSON 


ON THE OTHER side of the village of Much Rivulet there 
stood an uncertain, rambling house called Puddle-Lacey. 
It was made in patches from the sixteenth, seventeenth, 
eighteenth, and nineteenth centuries. The north-west 
chimney was rebuilt in 1910, but that does not count, 
as it has been standing one hundred and fifty-eight years 
before. The roof was mended every few years, windows 
refitted, and plaster renewed. Although everything 
had been quite under control prior to Reginald Totting’s 
death, now, Mrs. Totting could never keep the house 
entirely settled. It bulged here and slunk away there. 
It whined and it shuddered. Time did not alter its 
temper. Perhaps the dewy English climate was to blame, 
for if ever a house resented rain Puddle-Lacey did 
indeed. It dreamt of cloudless tropical skies and 
unmitigated sun. But being situated in England at all, 
and near Much Rivulet in particular, its almost unvaried 
climate was one of acute and whole-hearted dampness. 
It was, in truth, a dismal sight. 

But if Mrs. Totting could not console or discipline 
her house, she could forget it by walking with her five 
peacocks around her three yews. The yews nearly shut 
out the house from the road, which was not a bad idea. 
The five peacocks liked to parade around the yews, 
because of the black-green foliage which showed off 
their patrician tails to excellent advantage, and because 
the trees had been cut into the shape of a galleon, a 
rooster, and a bulbous heart. This artistic leaf sculpture 
amused the peacocks very much, but zhey amused Mrs. 
Totting even more. Their names were Valentine, 
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Silvester, Maximilian, Cicely, and Humphrey. Mrs. 
Totting had always wanted peacocks. Reginald had 
forbidden them because he believed they were decadent. 
It was bad enough to have a shifty house that had 
no esprit de corps, without adding any screeching 
demoralized fowl as well. But when Reginald died of 
premature gout and a sudden swat of pneumonia, 
Hyacinthe ordered four peacocks and one peahen right 
away. She did not even care whether Reginald rested in 
peace in the droopy cemetery of Much Rivulet, where all 
the Tottings from Sir Lacey de Vere Tottaine (1234), 
down, were buried. She secretly hoped her brilliant 
birds would awaken the maggoty Tottings, with a 
special curse for great-aunt Philippa Totting-Gorsom, 
and a polite sarcastic scream for dear Reginald. 

Valentine and Silvester had complete mastery over 
Hyacinthe; Maximilian, Cicely, and Humphrey only 
suggested things, but Mrs. Totting often found their 
advice excellent ; they’d been around and knew a good 
thing when they saw it. During particularly long wet 
spells when the peafowl were restive, Mrs. Totting 
would ask them in for a cup of tea. They would sit 
about, talking pleasantly, quite unmindful of groaning 
Puddle-Lacey. Silvester and Valentine told wonderful 
tales of their former owner; how the Duchess of 
Appledore had had made for them gold-wire leads with 
emerald catches, and used to take the birds to all the 
best balls in the countryside ; how she used a plume from 
Valentine’s tail to write love notes to Sir Belvedere 
Cockforth, he of the red locks and lean alluring flanks ; 
or the time Silvester, ever loyal to the Duke, gave the 
Duchess’s misconduct away by rushing up behind Sir 
Belvedere as he was on the point of climbing up to the 
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Duchess’s balcony, and pecking his buttocks severely. 
The outcry, of course, was terrific. So great was the 
notoriety of the Duchess’s affair and_ Silvester’s 
subsequent deed of loyalty that it was the talk of Society. 
The worst insult that an aristocrat could hurl at a rival 
was, ““ How like Silvester you are!” But even so, 
Silvester was interviewed, photographed, and was about 
to embark on a lecture tour when Sir Belvedere sued 
the Duke for battery and assault. Then Valentine, 
enraged that his adored mistress’s Grand Passion was 
being made into a sordid tabloid, attacked the Duke as 
he was drinking gin and bitters on the lawn, and pried 
out one ducal eye. This definitely put Sir Belvedere 
and his luscious paramour in the ascent in the public’s 
opinion. It proved even to the Salvation Army the 
Duke’s reputation for senile jealousy and domestic 
cruelty. So Valentine was interviewed, photographed, 
and was about to embark on a lecture tour when Mrs. 
Totting brought the birds to Puddle-Lacey. 

Maximilian was a young peacock whose chief charm 
lay in his imaginative nonsense. He was scandalously 
beautiful, and talked incessantly. He knew things 
from hearsay rather than experience, and simply em- 
broidered on the stories of Valentine and Silvester, 
which fooled no one and delighted all. 

Cicely and Humphrey were sister and brother. They 
were a bit on the conservative side, as peafowl go, but 
what they lacked in glittering hauteur they more than 
made up in chaste companionship and sage advice. Do 
not think Mrs. Totting was less appreciative of this 
sterner stuff. She, in point of fact, owed to them her 
release from Reginald. They were the first to arrive 
at Puddle-Lacey after the gout and pneumonia got him. 

E 
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Cicely had inspected the mossy walls and approved the 
yews. She had even laid an egg she was so pleased. But 
as it was a dirty brown, a tradesman had stepped on it, 
thinking it was a stone. No one minded, least of all 
Cicely, who said one egg more or less didn’t matter. 

Humphrey was all white, and very saintly. One 
cannot blame Hyacinthe for being as proud of her 
peacocks as they were of themselves. Even little Cicely, 
with her brownish plumage, didn’t suffer from any 
inferiority complex. All the birds loved Mrs. Totting 
very much in their patronizing fashion. 

They played a game which Silvester had taught them. 
It consisted of carrying a ball slowly around the yews. 
Then the bird with the ball tossed it gracefully to the 
next one. It was as stately as a minuet and quite as 
charming. If anyone dropped the ball or hurried at all, 
he or she was instantly disqualified. The object was to 
attain the widest tail spread and the noblest carriage. 
The peacocks never got tired of this pastime, simple as it 
sounds, because the loamy villagers invariably stopped to 
watch and applaud. Charabancs often drew up on a 
chance that the peacocks were performing. More than 
one school picnic had been organized with Puddle- 
Lacey as the goal. Mrs. Totting was touched by such 
attention, and never failed to spread the words around 
when the peacocks were to be at play. 

So it was on this lush April day that the peacocks 
were going to play ball. A class of unclassified children 
under ten years of age arrived on schedule, lunch in 
hand, teachers in tow. It was touchy weather; buds 
were busy opening, a little dubious as it had rained solidly 
for six weeks; animals, doped with rain and sleep, 
suddenly were aroused by the sun. This surprise 
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solar attack unsettled everyone. Puddle-Lacey, having 
relapsed into a dreadfully sodden sulk, was too amazed to 
do anything but gape. Hyacinthe felt coltish and, for 
once, regretted the grinning ranks on the other side of 
the wall. But the show must go on, she thought, as she 
nodded smilingly to the children. Poised as a swallow, 
she swooped down from the terrace and gently tossed 
the ball to Silvester. 

Silvester, who still cherished delusions of grandeur, 
was in no mood for a yellow and blue rubber ball. He 
longed for the gold and lapis-lazuli ball that the Duchess 
of Appledore had given them ; he also dreamt of Fertility 
in abig way. Every Spring brought out such succulent 
yearnings, but the unusually prolonged rain had inhibited 
Silvester’s desires to such an extent that he was in no 
frame of mind for shilly-shallying before a lot of gaping 
urchins. He pettishly tossed the ball to Maximilian 
and walked off to sulk behind the heart-shaped yew. 

“T say, darling, what zs the matter?” asked 
Maximilian, sidling up to him affectionately. Silvester 
simply puffed out his breast. 

The ball rolled to Cicely’s feet. She picked it up gaily. 

“Forget it, my dear,’ murmured Valentine. “It is 
quite evident that Silvester and Maximilian wish to be 
left alone. I shall tell Hyacinthe that the game must be 
postponed.” He strutted over to Mrs. Totting, but 
Humphrey intercepted angrily. 

“Look here, old chap, you can’t do that. After all 
these children have been looking forward to watching 
us for weeks. Think of the honour of Puddle-Lacey ! 
Consider Mrs. Totting’s distress if we fail her now !”’ 

“1 am thinking, my good man, that Hyacinthe has 
made fools of us long enough. Odds Codpiece ! This 
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is no sort of a day for such absurd goings-on ! So if 
you will be kind enough to step aside, I shall make our 
excuses and we shall convince her later of how ridiculous 
the whole business is.” 

But Humphrey was not to be put off. His chaste 
white body was planted firmly before Valentine. His 
crest quivered with rage. 

Meanwhile Silvester and Maximilian had disappeared. 
Only Cicely stood ready to carry the ball, but she 
received no encouragement. Mrs. Totting clasped her 
hands and, going over to the children, murmured that 
the peacocks were working out a new routine. She 
begged them to be patient. 

Cicely felt the Spring, too, and curious pangs assailed 
her. She trotted over to her nest and placed the ball in 
it, well pleased with such ingenuity. 

Silvester and Maximilian flew up to their favourite 
branch of the large oak near the front wall. This excited 
the children very much. They laughed and shouted 
and tried to touch the sweeping tail feathers. Silvester 
screamed at them. 

“Go away, you blighted beings, we will not play 
to-day !” 

Maximilian sneered at the upturned faces. 

“ Silvy,” he whispered, “‘ shall I peck their eyes out ? 
Nasty creatures |” 

And what of Humphrey the Righteous, and Valentine 
the Violent? They rushed at each other, screeching. 
Their crests became entwined, their wings flapped madly. 
Mrs. Totting, sensing disaster, ran to separate them, but 
Valentine flew at her. Only Humphrey’s prompt 
chivalry saved her. She sank to the grass, badly shaken, 
and the fight continued. 
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. ae was lost in her egg-dream, and sat upon the 
all. 

The audience, impatient at all this delay, began to 
insult the peacocks. 

“Ee bloody birds, why doan’t ’ee play ball ?” 

“* Shall we show ’ee ’ow, Son?” 

“*Ow abaht a nice gime a’ darts, Mr. Show-Off ?” 

It is hard to imagine the peacocks’ fury. Silvester 
and Maximilian flew at the children. Teachers tried to 
collect them into an orderly phalanx, but the confusion 
was too great for them to cope with. Mrs. Totting 
recovered enough to tender deep apologies, and asked 
the spectators to please go home. They went. 

What a revolting display greeted her as she turned 
away from the wall! Silvester and Maximilian were 
leaning against each other, feigning sleep. Humphrey 
and Valentine, exhausted from their fight, lay awkwardly 
on their sides. Cicely still sat upon the ball. Even the 
yews looked shaken. Mrs. Totting stared at Puddle- 
Lacey, so quickly fallen into disrepute. She walked 
towards the terrace and addressed her wicked birds. 

“ You shall have no tea,”’ she said sternly. “ This is 
the end. I am hurt and very much displeased. I shall 
never trust any of you again, no, not even Humphrey.” 

“Come down,” she said to Silvester and Maximilian. 

“Get up,” she said to Valentine and Humphrey. 

“Come here,”’ she said to Cicely. 

They came. 

“Now,” Hyacinthe continued, “you vain, selfish 
creatures, to-night is your last night at Puddle-Lacey. 
To-morrow you will be killed. I shall send Valentine 
to the Vicar; Humphrey will grace my table, likewise 
Cicely. Families should stick together. Maximilian, 
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you will be sent to Cousin Griselda, and Silvester, you 
will go to my dear friend, Vivian Calk. Reginald was 
right ’’—(here she sighed),—“‘ you are decadent birds, 
very decadent.” 

“I am too tough to eat,” said Humphrey. 

“Tam too fat,” said Cicely. 

“We are too young,” said Silvester and Maximilian. 

‘1 do not wish to die,” said Valentine. 

“ Your wishes have nothing to do with it,” retorted 
Mrs. Totting, coldly. “ You have run things your own 
way quite long enough. Besides you have disgraced 
Puddle-Lacey as it has never been disgraced before.”’ 

And so Mrs. Totting’s peacocks were driven into 
a cage to await their death. On the following Sunday 
the Vicar smacked his lips over the delicate roast, 
garnished with azure and gold feathers, that lay before 
him. Vivian Calk swooned at the sight of the delectable 
dish on her dinner table. Cousin Griselda sniffed the 
air suspiciously as a feathery joint was offered to her. 
Mrs. Totting had hot peacock, cold peacock, peacock 
pie, and minced peacock. 

Then a curious change came over Puddle-Lacey. 
The yews were clipped as straight as possible; the big 
oak was chopped down, and the yellow and blue ball 
tossed on the dust-bin. Much Rivulet lost a lot of 
tourist trade. But the strangest thing of all was Mrs 
Totting’s new preoccupation. She acquired two crows, 
Cyril and Jerome. She is perfectly happy with them. 
We need not feel at all sorry for her. 

The wayward peacocks have perished, and with them 
the last tassel of a glorious golden era. 


THE MISSION OF THE MOVIES 
By HANNS SACHS 


THE CHANGE OF the methods of production and distri- 
bution was for a long time a very slow process, moving 
at a snail’s pace through thousands of years. When this 
change as well as the heightening of its speed—both 
together being frequently designated as “ the progress 
of civilization ’’—became clearly visible within centuries 
and nowadays even within a decade, they were duly— 
that means with all possible delay—recognized by 
scholars and scientists. They began to berate, extol, 
systematize, prognosticate, and eventually they tried to 
understand the new phenomenon. 

A specially interesting problem arises when these 
changes include the ways of production and distribution 
of immaterial goods, of new methods to stimulate or 
influence mass-phantasies and community-daydreams. 

In order to discuss this phenomenon, it is better to 
set aside the formal and rather static nomenclature, as 
poetry, art, religion, mythology and so on, and instead 
of it to study the dynamics of a typical process of this 
order. Since these “ airy nothings” are of the highest 
importance for the course of our civilization, in many 
cases out-realling the most solid reality, our investiga- 
tion is something more than the gratification of an idle 
curiosity. 

The general tendency, it has to be admitted, is not in 
favour of such proceedings ; it is not a pleasant moment 
when these time-honoured names and classifications are 
pushed aside and we are brought into direct touch with 
our hidden passions, desires, frustrations, and repressions. 
We will have to remember that every innovation in 
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expressing and spreading imaginative ideas reveals to 
mankind a new aspect of its emotional life. 

For example, an epic, ie. the telling of a story, 
was conceived quite differently when it was destined 
to be recited before an assembly, or to be read in 
a book by the fireside or, as it is done nowadays, to 
be taken in by the eyes and ears of an audience in a 
cinema. One of the most popular ways of evading this 
problem was to issue a decree that such transforma- 
tions reflect automatically the changes in material pro- 
duction, i.e. the feudalistic, capitalistic, or proletarian 
stage of development. In this way the Idealists and 
Materialists both agree in flouting the point of view— 
or call it the hobby—of the Psychologist. 

Flouted or not, we are resolved to focus our attention 
on the most interesting vehicle of social phantasy, on 
the movies. They deserve it by their absolute novelty : 
springing up mushroom-like from the rich soil of 
technical discovery they owe less than any other form 
of art to the past. Without the aid, and free from the 
shackles of, tradition they had to build up their own 
ways and means of expressions. They created a new 
language by which emotions—that is something which 
lies far behind the rational language of words—can 
be conveyed from mind to mind. Being not only drama, 
novel, and picture, but something more into the bargain, 
they had to relinquish every style and technique that by 
its previous use was assured of esthetical approval. 
With all that they achieved in the shortest possible time 
an enormous popularity, out-distancing easily all their 
predecessors and competitors. Is the creative process 
in this new medium a different thing from what it is in 
the other and older arts ? 
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Let us consider by way of contrast the typical case of 
the poet. He was a person who either wouldn’t or 
couldn’t work. His well-wishers preferred the latter 
contingency and they saw him typified in the figure of 
Homer “ the father of poetry ”’ as old and blind. Such a 
man used to sit by the well where the women gathered 
to fetch water, wash their laundry, and have a bit of 
gossip. He told them about fighting and love making 
and similar things of general interest, and they gave him 
of their bread and cheese. Feeling encouraged he sang 
in the market place till one or the other of the loiterers 
there stood him a drink. Or, if he was considered reall 
good, he was permitted to sing in the hall of the local 
chieftain and received a far more valuable gift—a pair of 
stockings or even a cloak. Thus it went on through the 
ages ; in spite of numerous and momentous exceptions 
the principle remained always the same. For example: a 
boy ran away from home because his father was a 
bankrupt and because he had got himself into trouble 
with a country wench and had had to marry her. None 
of the honourable ways of making a living being left 
open to him, he took a job with “ these harlotry players ”’, 
mended their old plays, turned stories into new ones, and 
thus Hamlet came to be written. Although the funda- 
mental qualification of chronic pennilessness for a poet 
was partly abolished during the nineteenth century, the 
way in which the thing had been started and the tradition 
of many, many centuries kept still their ascendancy. 
Poverty was always, and to a great extent it is to this 
day, the breeding place or the cradle of poetry. 

The movies had none of these lowly origins; they 
made their first steps under the guidance of men who 
had got money and knew how to use it in order to make 
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more—and eventually more and more. To understand 
these things it is necessary to keep this in mind: that 
the typical poet is a poor man who is performing for 
those who are richer than he is, whereas the typical 
movie-man is a rich man bent on selling his stuff to the 
poor. 

“Rich” in this sense does not mean necessarily the 
possession of a big bank-account, but being in a com- 
fortable position, on a good footing with the powers 
that be, being considered an equal by the people that 
matter—in short, being respectable. Since respectability 
means conformity with the actual environment and its 
trends and rules, the styles and outward signs of 
respectability are apt to be widely divergent with 
different countries and forms of government. To be 
respectable in a capitalistic, proletarian, or “ racial ”’ 
society means intrinsically the same thing, but under 
vastly diversified guises. Transplantation leads therefore 
often to gross misapprehensions. A movie that was 
conceived as a perfectly respectable product by its 
makers in Soviet Russia will be considered a “ revo- 
lutionary ” and therefore, as the bias may be, either as 
repulsive or as soul-stirring around Park Avenue. It is 
the removal to a foreign social climate which lends it 
this misleading aspect. The zest for conformity and 
respectability are inseparable from the creative urge in 
the movie production everywhere, in Moscow as well as 
in Hollywood. Both are separated by the same gulf from 
the fellow who chanted and juggled his balls by the 
wayside and from his successors. 

A poor man performing for the rich cannot but feel 
as a lifelong outsider and as such is bound to be a 
revolutionary—that is by no means necessarily a political 
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revolutionary (many of the greatest among them were 
men of decidedly aristocraticand conservative tendencies, 
to wit Shakespeare and Goethe). The poet is a revo- 
lutionary in the wider sense of not being satisfied with 
the concept of the human mind that is generally and 
willingly accepted by his contemporaries. His mission 
which he fulfils often without knowing it, is to 
change that concept, to enlarge it, to add to it unknown 
strivings, sufferings and delights, to discover—or maybe 
to create—new and hitherto unexplored regions. This 
new and reshaped mind will be able to respond to facts 
and to answer to stimulations which could not be per- 
ceived before. In this way new, till then non-existent, 
kinds of beauty are discovered. All this can be done by 
nobody except by the permanent outsider; those 
around him will think that his feelings and the way he 
utters them are shameless, disreputable, and unbecoming 
to a good citizen, but his work will not be influenced 
by their attitude. Whatever he may do or say, he will 
remain to his contemporaries a person who cannot be 
trusted, although some of them may occasionally praise 
and pet him. Generally speaking they will listen to him 
with pleasure and be ready to follow him into his fresh 
and unfathomed world as long as he does not become 
too personal. If he doesn’t say anything which reminds 
them of their own squabbles and worries and of their 
resentments against the boss of the place, but sings of 
the wrath of Achilles and his quarrel with Agamemnon 
and of the partiality of the gods, everything is all right 
for them. This was from time immemorial the way the 
poet had to take “in obedience to the rule on which his 
course was started ” and it is his way still. 

All this sounds as if the intention of this article was 
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to belittle the importance of the movies as a new art 
form. The opposite is the case. The emphasis on what 
the movies are not and cannot do, only serves the 
purpose of clarifying the problem and pointing out how 
and when they achieve a greatness of their own. It is 
true that born and brought up in respectability—of 
whatever colour-shade it may be—they lack the “ fine 
frenzy’ which alone gives the courage needed for 
creative originality. They have not produced a new 
human figure—with the possible exception of Charlie 
Chaplin—or an unknown emotional potentiality or a 
novel outlook on nature. Instead of all that they have 
done something not less eventful. They constructed and 
perfected a new medium of expression, a new language 
of the emotions by which all the contents of the mind 
that have been discovered and created in the course of 
thousands of years can now be conveyed to people 
whose eyes heretofore have been blind and whose ears 
have been deaf. 

The causes of such a mass-phenomenon as the 
popularity of a new art-form are manifold and complex. 
If we stick exclusively to the psychological aspect, we 
find one outstanding factor which goes a long way to 
explain why old and young, cynics and sentimentalists, 
the middle classes and the proletariat fall for the movies : 
it so happens that the movies contain not only, as art 
always does “such stuff as dreams are made of” but 
that they go even a step farther than the rest and show 
openly their close affinity to the dream. This perfect 
mixture, blending together the dramatic and epic 
element with the visual and kinetic, has never been 
achieved before, except in the dream. Or we might say 
it the other way round: it always has been known and 
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made the deepest impression on every mind, but only 
in the absolute isolation of sleep and that means as 
something entirely egocentric and independent of our 
conscious will. Where else can we be switched, without 
the slightest effort, over the distances of space and 
time, be here one moment and miles or years away the 
next one, or even be here and there at the same time, 
but in the films—and dreams? The stage with all its 
modern appliances can never come near that; in spite 
of all make up and stylised scenery it can never succeed 
in freeing itself from the bondage of reality, since it 
puts human beings of flesh and blood before us. The 
movies use in their place quivering shadows, touching 
symbols of passion, mirth, and other emotions which 
melt away into other shadows till they are called 
back to life again. This dreamlike quality, invoking 
an ability for creative phantasy which everybody has 
experienced, appeals deeply and directly to everyone. 
The great multitude which—since the poet performed 
for the rich—formerly could satisfy its desire for a 
fictional world of its own only by snatching the left- 
over morsels from the tables of the leisure-class, found 
in it a well prepared feast. The movies did what plays, 
picture galleries, symphonies could not do, even when 
given without cost or charge to everyone who wanted 
them. They were as “artistic’’, that is to say as airy 
and insubstantial as any of these, but they could be 
enjoyed like the most primitive pleasures, without 
explanation and preparation by king and beggar, by 
highbrow and lowbrow alike. 

The movies are not crumbs from other peoples’ feasts, 
they are made expressly for every man—have always, 
from the beginning, been made for the consumption of 
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the large number and in accordance to its possibilities of 
assimilation of new sights or new problems or new 
affects. What would seem to “the man in the street ” 
obscure or unattractive in a book or in a picture, 
becomes in a good movie as absorbing and naturally 
interesting as a dream orasaday-dream. This bestows on 
it an immense power of popularization, of a perfectly 
new, unheard of, more universally penetrating kind. 
Unlike all other popularizations it is not a mere reversal 
of the old state of affairs. It does not do away with the 
pleasure and interest of the chosen few in order to give 
them to the many: it satisfies both parties and is able 
to bridge the gulf which separates them everywhere else. 


Conclusion: The greatness of the movies does not 
lie in their originality or creative power. Their mission 
has not been to discover new contents of the mind, 
unknown possibilities of beauty. They use quite legiti- 
mately the results of other, older forms of art, especially 
of the epic and dramatic kind. We may compare them 
to those plants which are not able to draw their sustenance 
from the soil directly, but must have their nourishment 
prepared by other organisms. But this new-born tenth 
Muse is no mere parasite. If she lays her hand on the 
possessions of her elder sisters, she does it because she 
can transmute them into something different. She turns 
over the wealth of the past to the present generation, she 
lets the great mass share in the gifts of the genius. She 
can do all that and more because she speaks the language 
of dreams better than anyone else ever did before. 


TWO AMERICAN FILMS 


GONE WITH THE WIND. Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer. 
Directed by—several. From the novel by Margaret 
Mitchell. With Clark Gable, Hattie McDaniel, 
Vivien Leigh, Olivia de Havilland, Leslie Howard, 
Isabel Jewel, etc. 


THE GRAPES OF WRATH. Odeon, Leicester 
Square. Daryll Zanuck Production. Directed by 
John Ford. With Henry Fonda, Jane Darwell, Charles 
Grapewin, etc. From the novel by James Steinbeck. 


IT wasn’T As bad as I’d feared. The time went quite 
quickly. Ofcourse, I didn’t stay to the end. These days, 
one doesn’t feel like spending much more than a quarter 
of the twelve hours seeing one not remarkably well- 
acted film. But I stayed for three hours, without feeling 
unduly that it had been a question of “sticking ”’ it. 
I can say, it wasn’t as bad as it might have been. Equally, 
it was nothing like as good as it could have been. 

The material was there; even if the author didn’t 
know it, there were many issues of not exactly slight 
sociological importance—the whole issue of the war, 
the fate of Southern landed gentry, the new conditions 
after the war. To say nothing of the Negroes. To me, 
the most interesting parts of the film came when Scarlett 
O’Hara went back to her old home and set to, to work it. 
The film began to come alive when she was left in 
Atalanta with a pregnant woman and only a daft servant 
girl to assist her. Had the director been John Ford, I 
think the film would have stayed alive after this. But 
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unfortunately it wasn’t long before Rhett Butler re- 
appeared, and though Rhett Butler had been an interest- 
ing “ type” in the earlier part of the film, when the war 
was over he became more and more like Clark Gable, 
who, after a period of turning in quite reliable per- 
formances, now seems to me to be himself making a 
type of himself. During the fire, I felt simply that he 
was saying ‘“‘O yes, now I do what I did in San 
Francisco’, and there were many moments like that. 
The lack of interest in the second part of the film is, 
in part, undoubtedly due to the story. The sociological 
issues fade before the purely personal affairs of Scarlett 
and Butler, and these are not sufficiently adult for it 
to be anything but an insult to have to consider them. 
Better direction could perhaps have tided this over, but 
the real failure, I feel, lay in the acting. Isabel Jewel 
gives an understood, rounded portrait, much helped by 
the Technicolor, and there is a moment, when the 
women are sitting round a table, sewing, reading, strain- 
ing every nerve to pretend to do one or the other, as 
they await the return of Clark Gable from trouble. 
There is tension here, and Olivia de Havilland comes 
into her own. For the rest, Hattie McDaniel has been 
much praised. She gives a conventionally exuberant 
display of personality, but as acting it means nothing 
(one frame of Jane Darwell in Grapes of Wrath is worth 
all her antics) ; Leslie Howard seems to be mourning, 
wistfully, that he is always cast in wistful réles, and of 
Vivien Leigh it is praise to say that she puts up 
a good performance in a part that could only have 
been made important by an actress with inspiration. In 
depicting the sheer inadequacy of Scarlett O’Hara to 
any situation bigger than her own insincerity, Vivien 
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Leigh was successful and, I began to think, subtle. But 
when she stood, silhouetted, and vowed not to let go of 
her estate—well, one realized that it is not enough to 
shake a fist at the sky. The audience must be made aware 
of the muscles of that fist quivering, of the veins running 
from it, pulsing, of the whole arm, whole body, brain, 
nerves, tense, taut, tremendous. Miss Leigh is not 
tremendous, and when the scene dissolved, one felt that 
rather sorry quiet in the audience which meant the 
actress had grasped her big moment only to bring 
it down to her level. 

The film should have ended there. We could have 
come back for more next week. To be given a film of 
this length is the same as being treated by profiteers as 
if we were gluttons, not gourmets. There is absolutely 
no reason for any film to be as long as G.W.T.W. Had 
it ended when Scarlett made her vow, it would have 
ended at a logical curtain, from which we could have 
continued. Had the film been in two parts, it would 
not have been so noticeably in two parts. The lessening 
in interest as the personal theme was magnified at the 
expense of the social would not have been so evident. 
Nor would we have noticed that, for all its elaboration, 
it gives us remarkably little action. The movement of the 
war is scarcely suggested. We do not have the feeling 
of events, only of scenes. And in these scenes, the 
characters on the whole appear to be talking their heads 
off, but to be suffering from atrophy of the limbs. What 
they do is nothing decisive, it is theatrical business, of 
the Marie Tempest variety. (Being a film, however, it 
lacks the one piece of Marie Tempest business to which 
her play is always a prelude—the taking of curtain calls.) 
In G.W.T.W. the really dramatic action is telescoped 
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and described and as most of us have seen a good many 
films, possibly even read a few books, we have the feeling 
that we know rather more about the Civil War than 
Vivien Leigh. In any case, a short film with Gary Cooper 
and Fay Wray (or was it Mary Brian ?) of several years 
back has left a far stronger, because neater, impression, 
and I think that what really kept me in my seat so long 
was the amusement I derived from watching, at the 
Empire, in the dark days of early July, a packed house, 
with many serving men on leave, and their wives, 
watching this elaborate reconstruction of battlefields, 
evacuation, flight, refugees, without turning a hair. 

The same conditions, I think, account for the over- 
whelming applause given to Zhe Grapes of Wrath. The 
dead and dying in G.W.T.W. were something the 
actors didn’t know about, and we did; we could be 
quite unmoved by them. But Zhe Grapes was about 
something we had been grappling with for years. Not 
exactly, but we knew about it—unemployment, ex- 
ploitation, agricultural conditions, depression. All this 
we have known of so long, whether in Wales, Durham, 
Scotland, Ellen Wilkinson’s Jarrow, or nearer home 
wherever we have it. We tend—I submit this statement 
humbly, I think it sounds far-fetched, but I am sure 
it is only a jump ahead—we tend to remember all that, 
and to remember it as part of the past, therefore to 
say “that’s over now”’, and therefore to accept with 
almost smug praise a film which should move us 
starkly. 

I found The Grapes of Wrath held, gripped, but did not 
move me. I must say that more definitely than I would 
wish, because no one else appears to have. It is a fine 
film, a clean work, and how much we need cleanness ; 
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it is solid and sound, and has stature. But if we are as 
honest as the makers of the film have been honest, we 
should admit that it doesn’t move us. At least, I must 
say that it didn’t move me, and I insist that if people 
looked into themselves, they would find and admit that 
it didn’t move them. What did move them was the 
fact of its having been made, it was the authorizing 
by authority of one’s private and fought-for beliefs, it 
was “ home ”’ approving one, Hollywood coming round 
to one’s way of thinking at last. 

Only lately could this film have been made in 
Hollywood. It is the result of all Eisenstein did, and 
Pudovkin, and Room, in the days when their films were 
new. Not the character of Mrs. Joad, but the putting 
over of her is the effect of all the matriarchs in Swedish 
screen sagas. Without Joyless Street, and let us be fair, 
without Greed, there could have been no Grapes of 
Wrath. Its path has been prepared by every docu- 
mentary, by every French picture, by all we, the critics, 
as opposed to the reviewers, have been trying to din into 
the ears of those whom we wanted to change from film- 
fans to picture-goers as comprehending and critical as 
those who go to other picture galleries. Its path has 
been prepared by everything Garbo has refused to do, 
that Bette Davis at her best has done, that Robert 
Montgomery periodically insists on breaking away and 
doing. The screens have been kept open for it by all 
the little cinemas which thought we might prefer 
cultured programmes from pneumatic carpets; by the 
Academies, Embassies, Curzons, Classics, Forums—by 
all the little cinemas all over the world, by all the madden- 
ing critics who week after week don’t allow you to be 
complacent about Dorothy Lamour, Disney, Eroll Flynn, 
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and Bob Hope. Who beg you to make tiresome journeys 
to distant houses, lacking luxury. 

And finally, it has been made possible by the fact that 
Hollywood, that Misinguett of the moving pictures, 
realized, as such as Korda didn’t, that to stay put you 
can’t afford to keep still, and all the hopes which some 
quarters placed on Korda to be—like unpropped marrows 
in a storm—so rudely dashed—are grafted grapefully 
onto the new Hollywood, which once again tells us the 
old old story—that if you haven’t imagination, if you 
haven’t initiative, if you don’t learn from experience 
and, what is more, don’t learn to foresee that, you go on 
and on. You survive, because you have neither the 
intelligence to do more nor the sensitivity to do less—to 
collapse, to cease, and thus at least to contribute towards 
ending, by sheer lack of supply, the conditions that prey 
on you. No one is going to give me orchids for this 
article. But that, I am sure, and I think others wi// find, 
is the moral of Mrs. Joad’s message—‘‘ We are the 
people, we go on and on.” Sure. But in the same way. 
And is that something to get up and cheer about? 
We have already seen that the Joads are the kind of 
people who let their lorry’s radiator boil without 
thinking of taking off the things that cover it. As 
a family, they are a tragic victim of circumstance. 
But as long as people allow themselves to be victims of 
circumstance, so long will those circumstances continue. 
Nor is it without significance that the one who vouch- 
safes this lullaby of laissez-faire is the mother, the 
queen-pin of the outfit. Mer mother has died—but she 
saw the promised land of California, and that makes it 
okay for her daughter to set to and be just such another 
déesse ex machina, type Ford.... 
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Don’t mistake me. I’ve seen it twice. I’ll see it 
again. I think it’s all wrong, and defeatist and dumb, 
but it’s good to see an American film catching up, in 
reality, on the last twenty years of European. When 
you think what a help the last war was to American films, 
you may imagine what a lift this one will give them— 
unless they lose their nerve. And the lift might have 
been so much the wrong way. 

I think it is in part that which has given The Grapes 
such unadulterated adulation. And I subscribe to it. 
I turn round, on those Odalisque seats furred in skin no 
animal but Tarzan has worn, and I say, “It is good 
to get this.”” But I know it’s growing pains. Hollywood 
is trying. We are delighted to learn that, we who love 
her. We think Hollywood may get somewhere. But 
we are not, are we, going to make the mistake so many 
have made about some of our poets, and think that 
(because they give us empty Heinz tins instead of pots 
of Basil, use propeller images as Wilde wrote of sun- 
flowers, and don’t see there’s no difference), they have 
deserved meeting us on equal terms ? 

That jeux de mistral of Margaret Mitchell has all the 
jaded charm of the old Hollywood—Cecil B. de Mille 
Messel-modernized. Grapes is in the new Hollywood 
tradition, and that is already a tradition; so, for the sake 
of sanity, let’s give the mould a shake before it’s too set. 

Jane Darwell, the Mrs. Joad, is more different from 
Hattie McD. than chalk is from our nowadays cheese. 
Even so, her hat is more authentic than the things she 
has to utter. No one talks in The Grapes. They speak— 
things. It’s all pat. Hell happens to them, and someone 
or other says, at some length, ‘“ That’s life.” I call it 
cynical. 
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I must also register the fact that Henry Fonda’s life in 
films is so much the paroled prisoner pinched later for 
crimes not his own, that I no longer view him with the 
suspense necessary to satisfaction from a high-powered 
star. I say ‘‘ powered ”’ instead of “‘ salaried ”’, because 
Mr. Fonda has the great gift of looking, seeming, and 
knowing how to be like an ordinary man, instead of an 
actor giving imitations. In addition to that, Mr. Fonda 
can act. So it is a misfortune that his very goodness at 
being hunted should put him so often in “hunted ” 
réles that we can’t see him any more. Nearly all the 
people in Zhe Grapes are good; they avoid being 
theatrical in a way that the film does not avoid being 
literary. The direction is unwavering, and it would be 
impertinent to discuss the camerawork or the composi- 
tions or any of the details, because each time I begin to, 
I sit back and say, ‘‘ Zhe Grapes is a good film.” But 
not so good as all that. 


Ronis 
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LOVE POSSESSED JUANA. ANGNA ENTERS. 
Twice a Year Press. $2.50. 


THE WORK OF Miss Enters on and for Spain is well 
known to many English people. The introduction to 
this play tells of its composition in Malaga, just before 
the revolution, and gives an account of the history of 
the time, of the methods of the Inquisition and of 
Spanish music. 

The Spain of the sixteenth century had much in 
common with the Spain of the present time. There 
were the same murders and torture, the same courage 
and revolt, even the apparent defeat. Miss Enters’s 
play would gain in performance, the lines that seem 
a little flat on the page would live immediately joined 
to colour and gesture and music. It is hard to dis- 
sociate memory from the impressions of Spanish types 
Miss Enters has created on the stage; we see her as 
Juana, and therefore are impatient with a lonely reading 
of the book. The prevalent impression is of the repetition 
of historical events; alter a few words and it might be 
a record of the flight from Malaga or of any incident 
in 1937. 

BRYHER 


INDIA 


INDIA TO-DAY. ByR.Patme Dutt. Gollancz, 9s. 

THE PROBLEM OF INDIA. By K. S. SHELVANKAR. 
Penguins, 6d. 

THE PUBLICATION OF these two books marks the end 
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of the epoch in Indo-British relationship which culmina- 
ted in the war, and they will remain the most up-to-date 
statements of the Indian case until the deep social 
and political changes implicit in the present conflict 
have taken history further. Concerned with the same 
theme, and from more or less the same point of view, 
luckily (very luckily, for originally they were com- 
missioned by the same publisher), they supplement each 
other : 

Mr. Dutt’s book is assuredly the most comprehensive, 
the most challengingly factual survey of the British- 
Indian polity that has been written, and is a book 
in a generation; Mr. Shelvankar’s is a brilliant essay 
which makes difficult facts available in a popular way at 
a popular price, and is the book of the hour. 

It would be invidious to summarize the detailed 
analysis of these two authors in a short review. All one 
can say is that if there is still time for the vested interests 
to throw aside the complacency, the deliberate callous- 
ness and short-sightedness with which they have 
acquiesced in the exploitation of a modern self-conscious 
nation of 450 million people, then Britain may still be 
able to claim the friendship of the new India in building 
up a juster social order in Western Europe. For, what- 
ever happens, India will be free from the domination of 
British Finance Capital. 

A country which is undergoing an ever-deepening 
agrarian crisis, where the material condition of the 
industrial masses has touched the lowest levels on record, 
where the frustration of the middle class in every 
endeavour has led, in spite of all hesitances, to a clear 
recognition that there is no salvation apart from complete 
freedom—in such a country there is no damming up 
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of the inevitable social revolution. Already the Indian 
working class, by its mass strike of last autumn against 
war conditions, has put itself in the vanguard of the 
struggling peoples of the world. The peasant masses are 
highly organized. And the Indian National Congress 
has posed a question to the British ruling class in its 
claim to complete freedom which if not met is likely, 
through the cutting of the cables and trade routes to 
India, to create the conditions of a more violent challenge. 

Meanwhile, it will not be difficult for Western Europe 
now, with its liberty in peril, to appreciate how sweet 
liberty is to those whom Western Europe holds in 
bondage. 

MUuLK Ras ANAND 


NIGHT IN BOMBAY. Louis BROMFIELD. Cassell. 


9s. 
BROMFIELD IN BomBAY, a Book Society Choice, you 
know what to expect. “‘ Maharajahs, business men, 
harlots, missionaries, saints and wastrels crowd the stage 
of this astonishing novel !”’ burbles the blurb. And by 
Akbar, it’s true. There isn’t a single human being 
between page one and page three hundred and fifty-three. 
All are characters for the film. Can we cast them? 
For Carol Halma, ex-Miss Minnesota, ex-showgirl, 
heart of gold harlot, surely Ginger Rogers of The 
Primrose Path. Robert Young for Bill Wainwright, 
“Goodtime Charlie,’ the oil-magnate’s son making 
good. Priceless for India social worker, Homer (Buck) 
Merrill to be rescued from a mysterious disease by the 
love of Carol... give Ralph Bellamy a break, his eyes 
would be perfect in Technicolor. Laura Hope Crewes 
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as the ‘“‘ baroness ’’ who runs a chain of brothels across 
Europe and the near East. Sabu as Ali, the blind son 
of the mahout; and, why not? Peter Lorre with 
coffee make-up as Colonel Moti, the brilliant Indian 
scientist. 

It’s an all star cast; and boy! what a setting! 
Bombay, hub of the Orient, where East meets West 
in all its glamorous lubricity! Might in Bombay has 
got everything, suicide and stolen rubies, gambling in 
pleasure palaces and champagne by the case, cool Indian 
dancers and voluptuous women. Did I mention Carol 
was the biggest, beautifulest blonde in all India? 
Would you guess the languorous Marchesa, wife of the 
Fascist dignitary, started life in a house of ill-fame and 
poor Mrs. Trollope was married to a sharepusher serving 
a jail-sentence ? Well, maybe you would. 

Most interesting departure from the accepted feuilleton 
is the sex life of the villains. Take the Maharajah of 
Jellapore (Jelly as he is known on every racecourse, 
in every casino of Europe). You'd have expected that 
he was going to seduce every girl he set eyes on. Not 
a bit of it. With all that money, the poor fish is impotent. 
So is his brother. So is the evil Parsee, Mr. Botlivala. 
In fact the only coloured character who isn’t is Colonel 
Moti, and even he hasn’t succeeded in giving his wife 
children. It seems, if scenario-writer Bromfield is to be 
believed, that Bombay is the paradise for any good- 
looking girl who'd like the wages of sin without the 
labour. In this fascinating city, blonde gold-diggers 
can find emeralds big as walnuts, just for the trouble 
of going to the races with a coloured gentleman. 

I need not add that as the reader follows the brilliant 
characters through their gorgeous rout, he need never 
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have a moment’s doubt that love in the end will find 
a way. “ No one knows his India like Louis Bromfield,” 
states the blurb, “‘ —not the India of Viceroys, nor the 
India of agitators, but the India of everyday people, 
with its passionate tempo of existence, its fierce romance 
and no less fierce vices, its strange medley of Eastern 
and Western desires.” It would be egotism on my part 
to say that no one wants to. 


A. CALDER-MARSHALL 


EUROPE 


CECILE AMONG THE PASQUIERS. GerorcEs 
DUHAMEL. Translated by BEATRICE DE HOLTHOIR. 
Dent. 9s. 6d. 


Miss DE HOLTHOIR’s translation of Georges Duhamel’s 
second book of Pasquier chronicles has appeared at 
a moment when it is likely to give a great deal of pleasure. 
Much is heard now about Escapist reading (and why not ? 
As well blame the Count of Monte Cristo for leaving 
his cell as the contemporary who turns from the daily 
news bulletin to the history of the thousand years when 
war was unknown in Crete), but in fact librarians are 
finding that the books most sought after are those 
concerned either with continents and periods other than 
our own, or with the upheavals and wars of the twentieth 
century, particularly the 1914 one which is sufficiently 
like this one to give us a glimmer of 1940 in perspective. 
And while Cécile Among the Pasquiers is not a war 
book—it starts in 1908 and ends in 1940—it is permeated 
with the kind of questioning which is colouring most 
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sensitive people’s reflections on the war and humanity 
to-day. 

Cécile Among the Pasquiers is full of delicately 
resurrected pieces of observation, such as the picture 
of Richard tidying his room in his neurotic inability 
to set to work, and of whispered comedy, such as 
Joseph’s enchantingly pompous way of calling his 
recently acquired property “ the cradle of the family ”’. 
But although the Pasquiers are an interesting and 
engaging family—it is fine work to have dove-tailed 
severity and charm as simply as in Cécile, and I found 
the faint sketch of young Suzanne (“‘ she wants to enrol 
as anurse. She has already a uniform ’’) oddly touching 
—M. Duhamel’s admirable quality lies less in the well- 
created individualities than in the almost embodied 
presences of music and of science which, like the skeleton 
inside the lovely and touchable flesh, give this book 
form and strength. 

M. Duhamel’s poetic integrity and vivid sense of 
comradeship are undimmed by the veil of translation— 
and when I say veil, I do not mean that this translation 
is a bad one, but that French prose is supremely difficult 
material to transmute. Its lyrical reasonableness and 
allusive adult humour are as difficult to preserve as the 
bloom on a picked grape, as, to give one concrete 
example, the unfortunate English which leers under 
Colette’s radiant name, shows. But the effort is worth 
making, and Miss de Holthoir’s work can stand 
comparison, even if it lose by it, with the victorious 
efforts of Mr. Scott Moncrieff and Mr. Vincent Sheean. 

I do hope I have done M. Duhamel’s work justice, 
but the horrible imprisoning of France has made the 
reviewing of French books very difficult. I don’t mean 
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simply that critics are loath, however unimportant they 
are, to say a word against the hearts and intellects which 
delighted us in the past and are now perhaps being 
tortured—if that were all, inverted snobbery, which is 
apt to be the intelligent person’s defensive reaction to 
mass emotion, would probably counterbalance it—but 
rather that the agony of France has not so much altered 
our sense of perspective as magnified certain details to 
such an extent that they blot out all perspective. For 
example, there are in this wise and tender book lines 
which, when read between their yellow Mercure de 
France covers, meant no more than the stage directions 
for which they were intended, but which are now, to 
the reader who is cut off from France, illumined with 
a terrible poetry which puts the rest of the passage in 
which they appear out of focus. Laurent is an appealing 
character and you are eager to hear what M. Chartrain 
will say about his article, yet when you read that they 
walked “side by side in the crowded little street which 
links up the Boulevard St. Michel to the Ecole de 
Médicine ”’, your imagination is jerked out of its eager 
pursuit of that of M. Duhamel, to stumble over the 
bitter facts of 1940. Now that looking our last on all 
things lovely has become a daily occupation, place names 
have regained their full emotional and evocative value 
and not only Athens and Babylon are capable of 
impregnating our imaginations with the wild nostalgia 
innate in “la recherche de temps perdu”’. 
Nevertheless, I am sure that the moving appeal which 
M. Duhamel’s talent makes in this book is one which is 
illuminated, not created, by contemporary history. It is 
worth reading this book if only to hear that celestial 
humbug, Raymond Pasquier, say: “ When we are 
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back from the War, I’ll tell you all about my travels in 
Africa.” If Raymond Pasquier ever reaches the Elysian 
fields he will certainly be met by Juno’s Paycock and 
if they can get over the language difficulty I can’t think 
of a better companion for him. 


MONICA STIRLING 


OPERA. Epwarp J. Dent. Penguin Books. 6d. 


Dr. JoHNSON, IN his usual downright fashion, once 
defined opera as “an exotic and irrational entertain- 
ment”’. In this new Pelican Special, Professor Dent 
sets out to challenge that opinion by sketching the 
history of opera (with a special section on opera in 
England) and dealing with its musical conventions, 
librettos, scenery and acting. In so doing, he has 
produced a handbook which deserves the widest 
popularity, because of its humanity, its witty and 
trenchant style, and the refreshing enthusiasm that 
makes its scholarship so vital and alive. There are 
nearly twenty illustrations and a number of facetious 
and amusing decorations by Kay Ambrose. 


E. W. WHITE 


ST.UDIES-INsEARLY..LUDORSGRITIGIS Masi Eee: 
SWEETING. Blackwell. 125. 6d. 


Miss SWEETING’S BOOK is unlikely to excite many of its 
readers, but it is a useful contribution to the study of 
English criticism, both linguistic and literary. Indeed, 
these two terms had no mutually exclusive significance 
for writers during the period 1350-1550. Before England 
could have a literature at all two things must be brought 
about: the vernacular had to oust Latin, and native 
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THE GROWTH 
OF AMERICA 


GILES ALLINGTON 


It is unfortunate that so 
many Englishmen regard 
themselves as well informed 
on Anglo-American rela- 
tions, for there are few 
subjects on which they are 
worse informed, and this 
leads to an unnecessary 
weakening of the friendship 
between the two countries. 
This book is not just another 
topical review, but a history 
of the early period in which 
the origin of most of the 
characteristics of America 
can be found. 12/6 
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William Saroyan. THREE TIMES THREE 
and Other Stories. First appearance of 
THE MAN WITH THE HEART IN 
THE HIGHLANDS from which the 
succesful play-version was done. First, 
limited edition. $2.50 

Katherine Anne Porter. PALE HORSE, PALE 
RIDER and Other Stories. First 
edition. Signed. $3.00 
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GIVE BOOKS YOUR SUPPORT 


They are the essence of our civilization— 
but they will not survive if you believe that 
book buying in war-time is an extravagance. 
Moreover, they are necessary—millions in 
the services find in books their chief con- 


solation and recreation, and all of us need 
books more than ever in war-time. 


J. & E. BUMPUS LID. 


Booksellers to His Majesty The King 
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standards of excellence had to be established. With 
a wealth of documentation Miss Sweeting traces these 
two processes during the second half of this formative 
period. The translators helped greatly, for their problem 
was what kind of English to translate into ; the students 
of rhetoric, the patriots, enlightened spirits like Cheke, 
Ascham, and Elyot, drove to one end; there was 
a powerful reinforcement from the new type of courtier, 
graceful of speech and skilled with the pen. Despite 
diehards and obscurantists the battle for the vernacular 
had been won before Marlowe left Canterbury, and 
though standards change, few quarrel with those of 
Shakespeare’s age. 

Miss Sweeting’s treatment is characterized by a grim 
sobriety. But behind the issues outlined was the clash 
of powerful personalities and social forces. All was not 
utilitarian. Wits and courtiers and flashing satirists had 
a finger in this pie, which was tastier than the author 
will permit us to believe. 


GWYN JONES 


THE POEMS OF THOMAS PESTELL. Edited 
with an Account of his Life and Work by HANNAH 
BucHaNn. Blackwell. 125. 6d. 


THOMAS PESTELL IS a minor “ minor ”’ among the poets 
of the seventeenth century. His performance does not 
out-top what could be put-up by any educated man 
with literary friends and an itch to be literary too. 
That Pestell had this itch cannot be doubted, and he 
had the literary friends, as well; many of the things 
that catch the attention in his jig-jog verse are connected 
with them: Beaumont, Donne, King, Cotton, Catlin— 
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whales and minnows. Frequently he hits off a good 
line, occasionally a more-than-competent stanza, rarely 
he turns a poem which one will wish to read again. 
He was born in 1585, prospered and became Chaplain 
to king Charles I, ran into trouble during the Common- 
wealth, and, not too old at 76, returned to favour at 
the Restoration. He was incumbent of Lutterworth 
till his death at the age of 83, and during those seven 
years the registers “are in a very bad state’. He seems 
to have been lively, litigious, and indiscreet. 

With the exception of but few poems, his work now 
appears in print for the first time. Miss Buchan has done 
a painstaking job on the MSS., and in her Introduction 
has given the only satisfactory account of her author. 
The critical apparatus is excellent. 

Gwyn JONES 


BRITISH HILLS AND MOUNTAINS. J. H. B. 
BELL, E. F. BozMANn, and J. F. BLAKEBOROUGH. 
Batsford. 8s. 6d. 


THIS BOOK WOULD make a good present for the banished 
hill-lover ; it has Robert M. Adam’s exquisite and virile 
photographs of the Scottish scene, and various others 
come as near as may be to illustrating the essentially un- 
photographable hills of the Lakes and Wales. The 
text, by three experts, is unexciting but sensible, full 
of practical suggestions for walks, and avoids the 
mistake—a common hangover from Victorian guide- 
books—of assuming that the average tourist, as soon as 
he leaves the beaten track, will fall over something and 
be killed. 


ELIZABETH COXHEAD 
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INGe more than ever—for soldiers, 
sailors and airmen, for all war-workers 
and for families who are separated — 
books are the best gifts. 


If in doubt — send 
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most want 


BOOK TOKENS are obtainable and exchange- 
able at most bookshops in the British Isles. 
Prices from 3/9, including greetings card. 
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THE STORY OF THE ENGLISH HOUSE. HuGH 
Braun. Illustrated. Batsford. 10s. 6d. 


THE AUTHOR OF this misleading volume has very little 
use for the eighteenth century and none for the nine- 
teenth; everything later than that is huddled into a 
chapter of six and a half pages, called “ Nowadays— 
A Postscript ’’. By thus removing from his path three 
centuries, the author is able to. tell the story of the 
English house in a little over one hundred pages. It 
is, so to speak, a one-sided house, for he is more con- 
cerned with building than with architecture, and with 
the country than with towns. He has, in short, his own 
approach, and it is one which I can see no reason for 
anyone of taste to follow. There would seem to be 
little likelihood that they will try to, for he writes a 
kind of jerrybuilt English, in which it is thought possible 
to refer to the Black Death with the words “ there was 
a new Reaper abroad in the land . . . and his harvest 
was Death”’. 
TREVOR JAMES. 


COUNTRY HOUSE BAROQUE. ANTHONY Ays- 
COUGH, M. JOURDAIN, SACHEVERELL SITWELL. Hey- 
wood Hill, Ltd. 125. 6d. 


ALTHOUGH THE FOUNDATIONS of this book are photo- 
graphic, Messrs. Heywood Hill are to be congratulated 
on choosing Miss M. Jourdain and Mr. Sacheverell 
Sitwell as the two other protagonists, for while Miss 
Jourdain furnishes critical and documentary notes, 
Mr. Sitwell supplies a more personal appreciation of the 
late Mr. Anthony Ayscough’s work. 

A widespread interest in the art and architecture of 
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BRITISH PRISONERS 


OF WAR 
IN GERMANY 


URGENT APPEAL 


Thousands of our men, after heroic resistance, 
have fallen into enemy hands and are now in 
German Prison Camps suffering great strain 
and loneliness. Weare relieving the monotony 
of their otherwise dreary existence by sending 
books, games, sports gear, etc. (which are safely 
received), but URGENTLY need subscriptions 
to cope with the work. Will YOU help to 
prove to our men that THEY ARE NOT 
FORGOTTEN ? Donations, large or small, 
gratefully received by 
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the Baroque and Rococo styles has recently been revived 
after a long period, during which people of taste could 
scarcely refer to any of the imaginative creations of those 
years without an expression of disapproval or even 
disgust. In many books on the Baroque Mr. Sitwell has 
satisfactorily demonstrated the innate beauty of this 
style and, as the greatest authority on the subject, he has 
found a worthy collaborator in Mr. Ayscough. It can 
only be regretted that a fatal road accident, which befell 
Mr. Ayscough last year, has robbed the world of a 
promising young artist and a brilliant photographer. 

Indeed, the brilliance of his photography is shown in 
this book, and it becomes difficult on turning the pages 
to decide which is the best of the forty-five plates. 
Perhaps the most successful photograph depicts the 
elaborate detail of a table by Kent at Houghton, for in 
this Mr. Ayscough has made a remarkable study of a 
carved sphinx supporting the table with a perfectly 
natural background of the panelled wall against which 
the table stands. 

It is a relief to turn to these photographs after a con- 
templation of the functional—or we may almost hope 
defunctional—architecture and interior decoration of the 
present day, since our spirits are revived by the gaiety 
of the stucco decorations and the lively imagination of 
their creators. As so much Baroque and Rococo work 
exists in Ireland, it may be hoped that Messrs. Heywood 
Hill will encourage the able collaborators to produce a 
volume dealing with Dublin and the Irish provinces. 

DAvID HORNER 


